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YRE AND WATER seems to have experienced a little 

change of heart, or, let us say, to have returned to its 
usual fairness, in regard to the influences which control the con- 
struction of buildings, and in an earnest editorial on the 
“ Responsibility for Heavy Fire Losses,” which we find in its 
issue of July 2, it has not a word to say against architects, 
while it speaks of the bad effects of modern insurance methods 
with a frankness and severity which we have never before met 
with in the American technical journals. ‘The occasion of the 
editorial seems to have been the enormous losses by fire which 
have recently occurred all over the country, and especially in 
New York. Although, when the article was published, only 
one-half the year had elapsed, it is said that the losses of some 
of the companies in New York city which confine their busi- 
ness to local risks had already amounted to more than double 
the premiums received, so that, even if they should have no 
losses whatever during the remaining six months, the net result 
of the year’s business would be a deficit; and the companies 
doing a general business are not much better off. In trying to 
account for these terrible losses, Fire and Water points out 
with great force that the discipline of the New York Fire De- 
partment, once the best in the world, has been so mismanaged 
as to destroy much of its efficiency, apparently through a stupid 
and ridiculous parsimony on the part of the politicians in 
charge of it. It appears that orders have been given to avoid 
calling for extra assistance in cases of doubt, and a year ago 
an Assistant-Chief of the Department was dismissed the ser- 
vice because, at a serious fire, he signalled for additional help 
when, as his superiors, who were not at the fire, imagined, there 
was no need of it. It is needless to say that the subordinate 
officers, encouraged by this example, hesitate a good while 
before they venture to risk their official heads by summoning 
extra help, and during their moments of doubt the fires which 
they are trying to extinguish often become uncontrollable, even 
by the additional force which is summoned too late. There 
were ninety-four fires in New York in one day this year, — the 
fourth of July; and the spread in the Fire Department of a 
hesitation in dealing with conflagrations, and a dread of taking 
any responsibility, such as is the inevitable result of punishing 
so severely an exercise of the proper discretion of an officer, 
threatens the most serious consequences to the city. As Fire 
and Water well says, the law provides that the officer in com- 
mand at a fire shall use his best judgment in managing it. If 
he does this, he fulfils his whole duty, and is not liable, either 
in law or justice, to any reprimand or punishment whatever, 
even though his judgment may, like that of every one else, be 
occasionally mistaken. As his experience enlarges, his judg- 





ment will become more sure, and those who know more about 
putting out fires than he does may advise him, if he is willing 
to listen to their advice; but so long as a man is in charge of 
a given service, nothing but neglect of his duty can form a just 
ground of reproach against him, and least of all should he be 
punished for an excess of prudence in a duty where prudence 
is notoriously the only safeguard. 


and Water considers that the underwriters “ must take a 

large proportion of the blame” for the heavy losses that 
have occurred this year. ‘“ By the methods,” it says, ‘which 
they have pursued during past years, the property-owners have 
been induced to erect immense insecure structures and fill them 
with highly inflammable material without protest from the in- 
surance companies.” ‘No matter how bad the risk, com- 
panies can be found that will insure it for its full value, and it 
is a well-known fact that the greater the hazard the more 
anxious is the owner to keep fully insured.” We would like on 
our own account to add another observation to this, to the effect 
that the insurance companies, while they insure these structures 
at rates which they know to be inadequate to the risk, and 
without a pretence at inspecting them to see if they cannot be 
made a little less dangerous, take advantage of the ignorance 
of the public in such matters to charge enormously profitable 
rates on the better risks, so as to bring the average up to a re- 
munerative rate, although by doing so they simply rob the 
prudent, conscientious owners, to reward the unscrupulous 
speculators who, by playing one agent against another, know 
how to get the cheapest insurance on their flimsy structures. 
“Instead,” Fire and Water goes on to say, “of striving to im- 
prove the character of the structures in the city, the under- 
writers virtually offer a premium for inflammability and poor 
construction.” This is almost a literal repetition of expressions 
which we have seen both in English and French journals, but 
the insurance companies have as yet shown only the feeblest 
consciousness of what is beginning to be the widespread opin- 
ion of their course. Here and there an underwriters’ associa- 
tion has some rules printed and distributed, and in New York 
for some years a faithful and efficient officer looked out for the 
security of construction, much to the advantage of the com- 
panies which he represented ; but these efforts are soon relaxed, 
and the business relapses into its old condition. Then heavy 
losses come, and the underwriters wake from their sleep, and 
begin to bewail themselves, and berate the architects, who 
really, by the pains which they take to supervise the work 
under their charge, and the good principles of building in which 
they are trained, probably save to the underwriters every year 
a sum larger than the united income of their whole profession. 
As we have often said, if the underwriters cannot protect them- 
selves against losses by inflammable construction, no one else 
can do so. The whole system of building is practically in 
their hands, to change or direct as they will. If they choose 
to insure goods in battened sheds at the same rates as those in 
fireproof buildings, they may be certain that the goods will 
soon be found in the sheds; and if they should refuse to in- 
sure anything not contained in fire-resisting structures, a few 
months would see all mercantile buildings transformed. In 
any efforts which they might make toward the improvement of 
construction, not only architects, but the best builders would 
help them earnestly, but it is useless to expect either architects 
or builders to do the work against the enormous inertia, or 
rather, the positive opposition of the insurance interest. Not 
long ago we had the honor of being consulted in regard to 
converting a large building into a fire-resisting structure by the 
simplest efficient means. It was a building where no money 
could be afforded for the gratification of a whim, and after cal- 
culating the approximate expense of the wire lathing and fire- 
proof partitioning, we inquired the cost of insurance on the 
building in its actual condition. The premium paid on 
the building as it stood was only a fraction of the interest on the 
cost of transforming it, and we considered it our duty to point 
out that the wisdom of the underwriters had made the proposed 
change financially very injudicious, and the idea was accord- 
ingly abandoned. With people who have to direct the invest- 
ment of large sums of money, for themselves or others, this sort 
of calculation is an everyday experience. So far, most of the 
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efforts to make the cost of a fire-resisting construction approx- 
imate the capitalization of the insurance premiums saved by 
it have been made by the mill mutual companies and the archi- 
tects, and they can do no more. If the underwriters wish to 
have fire-proof building become more general, they alone can 
make it so. 





T is hard to avoid a certain suspicion that the Knights of 
I Labor, or rather, their managers, have their eye on the rail- 

roads, as the vulnerable point of the business and public in- 
terests of the country, through which they can, later, when the 
time arrives for their grand coup, do so much mischief, and 
cause so much unhappiness as to bring themselves again into 
prominence, and possibly into power. The beginning of a 
course of interferences with the affairs of the roads and the 
public, which, if we are not mistaken, will, on one pretext or 
another, be continued, seems to be found in a ridiculous 
squabble about certain tests applied to firemen and brakemen 
on the Philadelphia and Reading Railway. Under the present 
system of conducting railways, where the safety of trains and 
passengers depends absolutely on the correct reading of signals, 
and the understanding of the printed directions issued to the 
men concerned in running trains, it is not unnatural that the 
idea should have occurred to some one that life and property 
on railroads would be safer in the hands of men who could dis- 
tinguish a red light from a green one, and who had education 
enough to read a time-table, than of those who did not possess 
those qualifications. 
notion was so obvious that it was soon adopted in nearly all 
places where railways are in extensive use, and the laws of 
several of our States, to make sure that the railway managers 
shall not endanger the lives of the public, direct the examina- 
tion on these points of all persons engaged in railroad service. 
Following the example of others, the officials of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading road decided not long ago to test the fitness 
of their men for running trains by means of printed directions 
and colored signals, and set two intelligent officers at work to 
conduct an examination. One of the first persons examined 
was the engineer of a night passenger train. On being shown 
a pile of skeins of worsted of different colors, and being asked 
to pick out the green ones, of which there were seven, he 
found only one green one, and chose white and slate-colored 
skeins for the others. On being asked to choose the pink 
skeins from another pile, he picked out four blue ones, one 
brown, and three green; while he chose the same skein twice, 
once as a red, and again as a green. 


capacity, is not just the person to run an express train every 
night over a track where there is nothing but the block signals 
at every mile, showing red for danger ahead, and green for 
safety, to keep him and his passengers from a dreadful death; 
and on the examiners’ report he was given another place, of 
less responsibility. An order was then issued that all em- 
ployés of the road having anything to do with signals should 
report for examinatioh; not for discharge, in case they were 
found deficient, but for determining their qualifications for one 
post rather than another. Much to the astonishment of the 
officials, the Knights of Labor, who had some hold over many 


Once suggested, the propriety of the | 








It is tolerably obvious | 
that a man with eyes like this, however valuable in any other 
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of the men employed by the road, hereupon interfered, and im- | 


mediately called out the freight men and coal-handlers at Port 
Richmond, an important point on the line, until the order 
should be revoked. Not wishing to plunge into a conflict, the 
officials suspended the order, and work was resumed, while a 
conference committee met to deliberate upon the matter. At 
last accounts this committee, being composed, apparently, of 


sensible men, was discussing it amicably, and with a prospect | 


of reconciling the men to an idea which has been carried out 
on other railroads, and even on another division of the same 
road, with much satisfaction to all parties; but in the local 
meetings in different places along the line, where the loudest 
speakers carry the day, demands were made for the immediate 
discharge of the Superintendent and Assistant-Superintendent 
of the road, together with other officials; while the cause of 


the engineer who thought the red and green worsted looked | 


“99 


alike was also taken up, and “justice” invoked for him. 


Whether this sort of talk is mere idle vaporing, or the work of | 


persons with a purpose, it is impossible to say, but there is 
little probability that the railroad will abandon its position, 
even if public opinion would allow it to do so. 





E owe to the thoughtful courtesy of the New York Nation 
a portion of the Milan Perseveranza of July 14, contain- 
ing the text of the first report of the jury of award in 
the competition for the completion of the Cathedral of Milan 


to the Administrators of the Fabric. The report contains only 
the account of the proceedings of the jury in regard to the pre- 
liminary competition, and of the considerations which governed 
it in drawing up the programme for the final one, so that the 
important facts which it gives have long been anticipated by 
the telegraphic reports; but there are certain details in the 
official document which have an interest for the profession. 
After a little of the preluding inevitable in Italian papers, and 
a still more characteristic Italian touch in its classification of 
the competing artists from Venice and Genoa as foreigners in 
the same category with those from France, England and Aus- 
tria, the report goes on to explain in detail the method adopted 
for selecting, out of the large number of designs submitted, 
nearly a hundred and fifty, those whose authors, fifteen in 
number, should be invited to compete in the second trial. 
Seven days “of assiduous labor” were devoted to the task. 
The first three days were spent in examining all the drawings, 
so that the members of the jury might become tolerably familiar 
with all of them, and a vote was then taken for a choice of 
fifty out of the number for special attention. These fifty were 
again discussed and compared, and the least meritorious dis- 
carded one by one until the number was reduced to twenty-six. 
This process of selection occupied nearly all the week, and it 
was then decided to proceed at the next meeting to a selection 
of fifteen candidates by ballot. The jury voted to try first to 
choose only such candidates as should receive a clear majority 
of all the votes cast; and in case this should prove impractic- 
able with certain candidates, to select by “relative majority,” 
or, as we should say, by plurality. Fortunately, the members 
agreed so well in their opinion that every one of the fifteen 
vandidates chosen received an absolute majority ; and there can 
hardly be a question that the selection was the wisest that could 
have been made. 


T seems that, notwithstanding the provisions of the pro- 
gramme, many of the competitors, particularly those from 
Milan, had signed their works with their names, instead of 

a motto, but the jury appears to have concluded to disregard 
this, perhaps because a strict enforcement of the usual rule 
would have excluded four out of the six Milanese architects 
who had been chosen for the final competition. Another 
curious circumstance about the selection, which, indeed, might 
well have rendered it necessary to know the names of the can- 
didates before proceeding to vote, was that two of the fortunate 
persons were, so to speak, multiple competitors, having sent in 
more than one design. Professor Carlo Ferrario, of Milan, in- 
deed, submitted no less than five projects, under different 
mottoes, while Signor Cesa-Bianchi, also of Milan, sent three 
also under motto. Both these gentlemen were chosen in the first 
fifteen, and one cannot help thinking that if a certain equality 
of merit had existed among the designs by the same author, it 
might have happened, in selecting by motto only, that two per- 
sons might have been chosen to fill eight places, to the decided 
embarrassment of the jury and the other competitors. This 
mishap was, however, avoided and, as our readers know, the hon- 
ors of the competition were divided among six Milanese archi- 
tects, one from Bologna, three Austrians, two Germans, a Rus- 
sian, an Englishman and a Frenchman; one of the Germans, 
Becker of Mainz, finally carrying off the prize. Taken altogeth- 
er, the competition was a very memorable one, and in nothing 
more so than the diverse nationality and training of the success- 
ful contestants. It might well be supposed that the Milanese 
architects, who are hardly ever out of sight of their beautiful 
cathedral, would carry off the lion’s share of honors, and it is 
not surprising that an Englishman like Mr. Brade, or Viennese 
architects, brought up in the noble school of modern Gothic 
founded by Ferstel, should have contended sharply with them ; 


| but that a St. Petersburg architect, living hundreds of miles 


away from any building with the smallest pretense of Gothic 
character, and surrounded by buildings, either as barbarous in 
style as a Chinese pagoda, or metamorphosed into a queer Re- 
naissance should have been able to compete so brilliantly against 
all Western Europe in a style so difficult as the German-Ital- 
ian Gothic, is astonishing, and the success of the Triestine arch- 
itect, Signor Nordio, is hardly less so. 
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T is certain that there are many and not the least fortunate, per- 
haps, to whom the word Illyria is neither a political nor a mere 
geographical expression, but purely a nucleus of romantic and 
poetical associations. The shipwrecked Viola of Shakespeare’s de- 
lightful comedy, asks of the captain and sailors, “ What country, 
friends, is this?” and the reply, “ This is Illyria, lady,” satisfies her, 
and we accept as readily the allusion to its government by a Duke 
whose power seems only limited by his genial temper and romantic 
sentimentality. When her twin brother Sebastian finds his way to 
the neighborhood of the same court, and makes the proposal to his 
friend : 
I pray you, let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and the things of fame 
That do renown this city — 
we assume confidingly that the Illyrian city of the poet abounded 
in such objects of interest, but are as indifferent to whether the 
actual Illyria contained any city at all, as whether the actual 
Bohemia had or had not the seaboard with which its poetical anti- 
type in “ The Winter’s Tale,” is unhesitatingly credited. It does so 
happen, however, that the veritable Illyria, as modern Dalmatia, 
contains within its limits important buildings in abundance to sup- 
ply back-scenes to a theatrical manager in pursuit of a pretence of 
authentic local color for a representation of “Twelfth Night.” We 
may smile at these artifices of mock archeology which have preten- 
tiously superseded the more commonplace appeals to the realistic, of 
Mr. Vincent Crummels, and that pump and real water which his 
dramatic author was required to write up to. Still, as we wander 
about Venice we think as often of Shylock and Othello as of the 
Council of Ten; and certain it is that the Shakespearean associa- 
tions with the locality are not to be despised, as quickening our in- 
terest in the recent explorations of Mr. Jackson. These have just 
issued in three handsome and admirably illustrated volumes from 
the Oxford Clarendon Press. The full title of the work is, “ Dal- 
matia, the Quaterno and Istria, with Ce ttigne in Monte negro and the 
Island of Grado,” by T. G. Jackson, Honorary Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford, Architect. The author was accompanied by his 
wife in three journeys, 1882, 1884 and 1885, and speaks of incon- 
veniences which soon drive back mere idlers into the beaten tracks 
with the cheerfulness of a true traveller inspired with a love of art. 
“There are no difficulties,” he says, “to deter those who are strong 
and well and enjoy exposure and exercise, and can put up with 
rustic fare and quarters, and speak the Italian language.” “ The 





modern Dalmatians deserve to inherit the character—for piety, 


honesty and hospitality — given by an ancient Greek geographer to 
their predecessors, the Illyrians of old.” The work includes archi- 
tectural notes from all the cities which in ancient and modern times 
have flourished, and fallen, and revived upon the margin of the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic. Behind these at an average distance of twenty 
miles rises the range of high mountains which shut them off from 
Crualier, Bosnia, Herzogovina; and in front, seaward, are the parallel 
lines of long islands which are so conspicuous on the maps and ex- 
plain themselves at once to the physical geographer as the higher 
crests of lines of submerged ranges. The history of this district has 
four well marked periods comprising its fortunes. First, under the 
Western Roman Empire down to A. p. 476; then under the Byzan- 
tine, to A.D. 1102. Thirdly, during the conflict of Hungarians and 
Venetians; and lastly under Venetian rule from about 1420 to the 
fall of the republic in 1797. Each of these periods has left a well 
marked architectural signature on the land, as well destructively as 
constructively. That styles should become intermixed therefrom, is 
as natural as that they should be varied ; but, nevertheless, there are 
numerous examples of important structures completed with refine- 
ment and purity, as well as subordinate specimens of detail which 
claim our admiration. At the present time under Austrian rule, the 
works which are in progress are chiefly of the nature of restoration, 
and in too many casgs not more felicitously than elsewhere. 

The historical sections of the work embody the results of much 
original research, and entitle it to a place among those which a 
student is always glad to have within reach; but the very detailed 
information, which constitutes its value in this respect, may be read 
indeed with interest for the purposes of knowing where it is to be 
found when wanted, but miscellaneous as it is, can scarcely be re- 
tained ; nor is it necessary that it should be. It is enough if certain 
leading characteristics of the different periods, especially as they 
bear upon the arts, remain in the mind. 

The remains of the vast palace which Diocletian built for his re- 
tirement at Spalato (A. p. 284-305), supplies examples of the earliest 
changes by which the practice of ancient Classic art was relaxed, 
and architecture was set free to accommodate itself to new habits, 
new caprices and new developments of noble style. The proportions 
of the members of the Classic orders are negligent of rule and pre- 
cedent, and some of them are even omitted entirely ; forms of orna- 
ment are admitted which are entirely novel; and arches spring from 
the capitals of columns, without intervention of any member of an 
entablature. This last innovation so far as it extends, constitutes a 
distinct repudiation on the part of the architecture of the arch, of 
the special trammels of the trabeated architecture with which it had 
been so long encumbered. So far it has been correctly pronounced 
to be the beginning of all the later forms of consistent arched archi- 
tecture, Romanesque or Gothic, or any other. But it would be rash 
to conclude that the architect of Spalato was the originator of it or 
understood its real importance. He seems to have resorted to it as 
a convenient mode of adjusting the required height of an associated 
colonnade; and here, as in his other licentious vagaries, was not in 
awe of academic criticism. In his temple of Jupiter, which is now 
the Duomo, he betrays his ignorance of the value of his innovation, 
for he adheres conspicuously to the Roman solecism of important 
columns supporting mere projecting returns of an elaborate entabla- 
ture, without any relation to the bearing of the dome which rises 
from the wall behind them. 
ties an example of decoration by that miniature arecading which was 
to play so large a part in Romanesque and Gothic work, and- which 
he observes is but a few steps removed from the arcading in the 
Duomo at Zara built a thousand vears later. But here again we 
have only a crude suggestion which awaits true recognition. Various 
traces of barbarism and unskilfulness are found throughout, along 
with much good work — carving which suggests the hand of a 
Greek workman, with capitals misfitted at second-hand to their 
columns, and stumpy shafts surmounting others of fairly elegant 
proportions. 

We have here, in fact, an indication how Classic architecture broke 
up like Classic language, by combined negligence, ignorance and in- 
dependence : both passed through an intermediate stage when neither 
vulgarisms nor new forms of expression were rejected, so long as they 
produced the required impression and conveyed the intended mean- 
ing. The friction of popular usage does much in either case to help 
the transformation ; but the intervention of true genius is required to 
develop bad Latin into elegant Italian, and debased Classicism into 
perfected Lombardic, Romanesque or Gothic style. 

Within two hundred years a pure Byzantine style was developed, 
of which a glorious example exists, as in the basilica of Parenzo, on 
the coast of Istria. Mr. Jackson writes of it with enthusiasm. llow 
well this is justified will be appreciated by those who can compare 
his descriptions and illustrations with their memories of the basilicas 
of Ravenna, on the opposite coast of Italy. 

“The church of Euphrasius is a specimen of the Byzantine style at 
its best. Classic tradition survives in the basilican plan, the long- 
drawn ranks of serried marble columns, and in the horizontal direc- 
tion of the leading lines. But the capitals, with their erisply-rafiled 
foliage, emphasized by dark holes pierced with a drill, which recall 
the fragility and brilliancy of the shell of the sea echinus, belong to 
a new school of sculpture; and the massive basket capitals which 
are found among them, as well as the second capital or impost-block, 
which surmounts them all, were novelties in architecture at the time 
of their erection. ] 


Mr. Jackson notices among other novel- 


These buildings belong to the best school of 
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Byzantine art, and were erected at the same period as those at Raven- 
na and Constantinople, which they resemble in every detail: and in 
the church of Parenzo one might imagine one’s self in the ancient 
capital of the exarchs.” 

The transition to Lombard Romanesque is obseryable in many 
buildings which date very near that year 1000 A. D., which is so prev- 
alently an architectural epoch throughout E . ve. The Venetian or 
Hungarian period is dated 1102-1409; but Mr. Jackson is able to 
identify Byzantine traditions influencing arc ove ture even down to 
the deve lopme nt of Italian Gothic in the fourteenth century. Most 
conspicuous, impo rtant and beautiful are the campaniles of the Ve- 
netian pericd. The illustrations which are given of them justify us 
in heightening the terms of admiration of the author, to the extent of 
declaring several of them very far superior to the most admired of 
the Italian peninsula. That of the Duomo of the little island of 
Arbe, dating about 1200 a. b., is still in excellent condition; it is 
described as a magnificent tower, which challenges comparison with 
any of its kind elsewhere. “The outline is simple and the propor- 
tions satisfactory; the scale is grand enough for dignity, and the ar- 
chitectural features are judiciously disposed, gradually increasing in 
importance and richness towards the top; the tower is twenty = 
square at the base, , and the height, exclusive of spire and parapet, 
about ninety feet.’ 

The grand ae of the Duomo of Spalato i is some one hun- 
dred and sixty feet high. It is of homogeneous style, though the 
construction of it was interrupted and carried on at intervals from 
about 1270 to 1416. Mr. Jackson gives an excellently-executed ele- 
vi —_ and sections of the several floors or stories. No tower in 
Italy will bear comparison with it for true artistic feeling for compo- 
sition and mastery of detail. It rises from the old steps and pli atform 
in front of the Temple of Jupiter within the Palace of Diocletian, and 
while it bears the general stamp of fully-developed Romanesque work, 
it bears also unmistakable traces of influence from the Roman work 
of the third century, by which it is surrounded. That this could be 
done with the effect of enriching, not vitiating, the predominant style 
is a wonderful testimony to the genius of the architect. It is as in- 
structive as delightful to observe how he has paired the first and sec- 
ond stories, and then the third and fourth, yet with a variation within 
each pair, and a variation so admirably invented that it constitutes a 
principle of gradation which links them all from the lowest to the 
summit. 

The far simpler campanile of S. Maria, at Zara, is a fine example 
of the type which is equally prominent and prevalent at Rome, at 
Verona and at Cologne, and many of their adjacent towns and cities. 
“Tt has the same unbuttressed outline, the same group of windows, 
increasing in number as the tower rises, stage above stage, and set in 
shallow panels between framing flat pilasters, and the same window- 
shafts, set back to the middle of the thickness of the wall, and carry- 
ing imposts that project fore and aft, to take the thickness of the 
wall above.” 

Abundant architectural fragments and foundations bear witness 
to the importance of this site in Roman times; after the intermedi- 
ate Byzantine period it was devastated by Huns and Avars, but re- 
vived to become, as Zara, the most important city of the province 
for eight centurie s it was only eighty years in all out of the posses- 
sion of the Venetians, and the characteristics of Venetian art are, 
therefore, very abundant ; but while it possesses a tolerably complete 
series of architectural examples of every period from the eighth cen- 
tury downwards, the city is particularly rich in buildings of the 
earlier styles. These, it is true, have, for the most part, to be found 
disguised as magazines, hay-lofts, and cellars. One alone of them 
remains conspicuous, San Donato ; and, in spite of being rude almost 
to barbarism, it has a certain dignity from its very ponderous con 
struction: it probably dates from about 806 a. p. It is a round 
church, of the same type as that of S. Vitale, at Ravenna, the pro- 
totype of the cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, but has interesting dif- 
ferences. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, who knew it as dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity, describes it as consisting of one church over 
another, and traces of the original arrangement of the upper story 
bear him out. 

Very contrasted is the Duomo; the facade of this is the finest in 
Dalmatia, and is of a style and execution which, if we were suddenly 
set down before it, might suggest the question, are we in Pisa, or 
Pavia, or still more probably, in Lucca? A plain lower story with 
arge central and two lateral recessed round-arched portals, gives 
great effect to the tiers of the arcading above, and the rich detail of 
the graduated arcading of the half gables of the aisles and the cen- 
tral gable, and the concentric arcuation of the two rose windows. 

It may be confidently said that many will read the account of 
the Duomo of Traii and compare it with the illustrations, and be un- 
able to suppress a feeling of enviousness of the good fortune of those 
who have been able to see the building itself. The author’s descrip- 
tion is as free from exciting mistrust by an appearance of willing- 
ness to seize an occasion, at any cost of conscientiousness, for a 
parade of fine writing, as from the offensiveness of an authoritative 
tone, commanding us to admire at our peril what we should never 
think of admiring independently. Here, as throughout, exaggera- 
tion and paradox are alike eschewed, and the work put before us is 
trusted to commend itself with the plain introduction of calm intel- 
ligence and unsophisticated taste. 

This, also, is a triapsal Romanesque church, and is built through- 


out in one consistent style, and according to one design. It has, 





also, the advantage, so rare in Italy, of being completed outside as 
well as inside. It has the distinction of a magnifice nt Galilee porch 
or narthex at the west end the full width of the nave and aisles. 

“ This porch forms a grand vestibule, adding much to the dignity of 
the church; and the tempered light within enhances the “sole mn 
splendor of the sumptuous western ‘portal of the nave, the glory not 
of Traii only, but of the whole province, a work which in simplic - 
ity of conception, combined with richness of detail and marvellous 
finish of execution, has never been surpassed in Romanesque or 
Gothic art.” It is dated by an inscription a. p. 1240. 

Within the limits of an article like the present it is impossible to 
communicate more than an inadequate i impression of the wealth of 
information and interest contained in these three volumes. The 
materials are, for the most part, arranged in the order of a tour, and 
the monuments of each city are therefore treated together, what- 
ever may be the differences of their dates and styles. But the in 
dexes and tabulations give every assistance to the ‘students who will 
be induced to re-read the work ‘and follow forth the progress of the 
art in each particular style in its order. 

The examples of fine Italian-Gothic, in the later Venetian period, 
are of the greatest refinement and variety of beautiful treatment. 
A plate is given of an admirable Franciscan cloister on the island of 
Curzola. The Duomo of Sebenico will also be turned to with interest. 

Ragusa — “pe rhaps the most agreeable place in Dalmatia for a 
prolonged stay ” — has suffered much serious loss of architecture by 
a destructive earthquake. Still it retains specimens, and very fine 
specimens, of almost every chapter of Dalmatian architectural his- 
tory in Duomo, churches, the Rectorial Palace. A round-arched 
Franciscan cloister with peculiarly light columns, strange to say, 
was spared by the convulsion, and the author speaks of it as “one 
of the most singular pieces of architecture I have ever seen.” It is 
at Ragusa that a glorious series is closed, 1699-1715, with a Chiesa 
dei Gesuiti, to which i is attached the fatal word — “ barocco.” 

And here must conclude an attempt to at least direct attention to 
the interesting contents and distinguished merits of a thoroughly 
satisfactory work. W. Warkiss Lioyp. 


PARIS GOSSIP. 
DECORATIVE WORK AT THE SALON. 





N my last letter I expressed 
the intention of discoursing to 
you of the work for the Exhi- 
bition of 1889, now in course of 
execution on the Champ de Mars. 
I also would like to speak of the 
new railroad station of St. La- 
zare; but talk on these two sub 
jects can be easily taken up at 
any time, and I prefer to-day to 
say a few words concerning the 
Salon of 1887, which has just 

closed its doors. 
Two questions are asked each 
year at the time of the Salon, 
“Tsitgood?” “ Is 
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to apply to it is 
that the quantity 
of inferior paint- 
ings admitted is 
always too great. 
Good paintings 
are lost in the 
midst of this con- 
fusion, and often 
when one has at 
length discovered 
them they suffer 
bytheir surround- 
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ings. Moreover, 
the fatigue occa- 


sioned by a too 
long search makes the visit to the Salon a weariness to the flesh. The 
eye quivers, colors mix themselves up, and the judgment feels the ef- 
fect of it. 

The first impre ssion of this year’s Salon was not good, because of 
this agglomeration of works more than commonplace. The list includ- 
ed 2,521 numbers. The entire exhibition, including sculpture, arch- 
itecture, drawings and engravings, offered to the visitor 5,318 works 
of art. This is a great deal; in fact, it is too much. I will run hastily 
through the paintings before speaking of the architecture. That part 
of the exhibition is usually neglected by the public, who enter that de- 
partment only to rest themselves and take a breath of fresh air in the 
galleries which overlook the garden — the galleries to which are 
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relegated the frames containing the offerings of our unfortunate arch- 
itects. Perhaps this is a little their own fault. We will consider that 
presently. 

One kind of painting whose progress is noticeable every year is 
landscape work. Almost all the landscapes are charming. The 
landscapists now put into their canvasses a truthfulness which is 
truly seductive. Ido not say this of Ernest Duez, who exhibits an 
enormous canvass representing two cows upon a rocky coast, and 
styled “Evening.” If I mention this painting it is because it is 
much spoken of, because in my opinion it has been praised too much, 
and because the Parisian journals have tried to force its success. 
Now, the painting is not good: in the first place it is too large, 
occupying a great portion of one side of the Salon carré. The 
two cows are stiff, the rocky shore is a disagreeable green in tone, 
too raw, and finally style is missing. The sea in the right-hand 
corner of the picture seems to bathe the grass on the shore. It is 
bad and quite unworthy of Ernest Duez, who has done very pretty 
things. But what good landscapes are those of MM. Alexandre 
Rapin, Pierre Damoye, Jean Georget, Edmond Petitjean, this last, 
of whom people do not talk much, has veritable talent, and his 
“ Village Comtois” is charming. I will mention also MM. Louis 
Japy, Julien Dupré, Emile Breton, Léon Lhermitte, and the sea 
views of Georges Haquette and Emile Renouf. 

The medal of honor this year was carried off by M. Fernand 
Cornon. His great painting, “The Victors of Salamis,” is a good 
museum picture. The figures are well grouped, and the color is 
agreeable and clear. I take exception, perhaps, particularly to the 
female figures, which are a little too modern in type, I will even 
say too Parisian. Amongst the notable bits I will mention that of 
M. André Brouillet’s, “A Lesson in Clinics,” at the Hospital of the 
Salpetriére, in which the figures, life-size, are portraits of well-known 
doctors, artists and literary men, which creates a public interest in 
the picture. Another hospital scene ic by M. Henri Gervex. A fine 
portrait of Mounet Sully, of the Comédie-Frangaise in the rdéle of 
Hamlet, by M. Theobold Chartian, a beautiful Andromeda; by 
Carolus Duran—a nude figure; two very remarkable pictures by 
Jean Jacques Henner; an Herodias, and especially a magnificent 
portrait of a creole seen in profile are worth mentioning. The por- 
trait of General Boulanger, our ex-minister of war, by M. Debat-Pon- 
san, attracted a great deal of attention. The popular General is repre- 
sented on horseback. The man is very well handled, but the horse is 
less successful ; its forelegs have a dubious action and are wanting in 
decision. 

I could mention also Mr. William Bouguereau, whose drawing is 
so sharp and clear, but whose color is unfortunately dingy. I could 
say the same thing of Alexandre Cabanel, and after having men- 
tioned several good portraits by MM. Jules Lefebvre, Adolphe Yvon, 
Léon Bonnat, Joseph Wencker, ete., [ will speak of two décorative 
compositions that have much interest for us architects. These are 
those of MM. Puvis de Chavannes and Francois Flameng for the 
decoration of the new Sorbonne, of which M. Paul Nenot is the 
architect. The work of M. Puvis de Chavannes was set before us as 
a sketch. Of his cartoon the Salon catalogue tells us: “ This com- 
position which is to decorate the hemicycle or great amphitheatre of 
the Sorbonne, a monument consecrated to Literature, Science, Phi- 
losophy and History, is divided into three parts. In the central one, 
upon a block of marble, is seated the ancient Sorbonne, having at 
her sides two genii bearing crowns and palms in homage of the 
living and the glorious dead. Eloquence standing erect celebrates 
the struggles and conquests of the human intellect; upon the right 
and left are groups of listening figures which symbolize the different 
forms of poetry. From the rock upon which they rest streams a 
life-giving spring. Youth drinks at it with eagerness, and Old Age 
absorbs from it new force. The left-hand compartment is re- 
served to Philosophy and History. The first is symbolized by a 
group of figures representing the struggles of Spiritualism and 
Materialism against Death, the one affirms by a gesture a radiant 
aspiration toward the ideal, while the other shows a flower as the 
expression of terrestrial joys, and the successive transformations to 
which matter is limited. The second group shows History inter- 
rogating the Past, here represented by remains of antiquity which 
have just been exhumed. The right-hand compartment is con- 
secrated to Science: the first group, corresponding to that of the 
Muses, is composed of four figures, Botany, the Sea, Mineralogy and 
Geology. Some young people are admiring these riches, while 
others grouped before the statue of Science swear with common 
aspiration to devote themselves to it. Three youths absorbed in 
study complete the composition.” 

One can judge from these words how extremely allegorical the 
composition is. I think it is too much so. Lately, apropos of the 
exhibition of the designs for the decoration of the mairie of the 
town of Pantin I espoused the allegorical as against the encroach- 
ment of too modern subjects, but if the modern subject is open to 
criticism, allegory is equally so when it is abused. There is, it seems 
to me, a middle ground, which all should strive to reach. Against 
allegory it can be said that it is not easy always to comprehend it, 
and I will seek for no other proof than the need which M. Puvis de 
Chavannes himself has felt of explaining his complicated subject. 
In fact, when examining this composition, in order to appreciate it, 
one must understand in detail the ideas which the artist wished to 
express, and know what these women, whether clothed or naked, 
and these men arranged in groups, really represent. 





This is the criticism which I will allow myself to make upon this 
work: it is arranged and disposed in a stiff and academic fashion. 
The figures seem to have quitted the woods and vast meadows which 
close the background of the scene, in order to come to the front of 
the stage and form there a tableau vivant. It is a fault, in my 
opinion, to have given so great an importance to this meadow, which 
extends a great way, empty and bare. This makes still more disa- 
greeable the impression that these figures have grouped themselves 
before the curtain. But we shall be able to judge this composition 
better when it is finished and color has given it a little animation. 
Nevertheless, I can’t help feeling that it is inferior to that which M. 
Puvis de Chavannes sent in last year. I leave out of sight, of course, 
the question of color and finish. The work which we admired in the 
Salon of ’86 was finished to be sure, but still, from the point of view 
of composition, it was preferable. 

The picture called “ Christian Inspiration,” which shows a fifteenth- 
century artist decorating the walls of a convent with religious sub- 
jects was quite remarkable, and I should not be astonished if M. 
Francois Flameng should have borne it in mind when he sought the 
subject of the decorative composition which he showed this year. It 
is in truth from the same order of ideas that he has selected the 
happy motive of his composition. It is not allegorical, and no more 
is it modern. ‘This is easily seen. It is the safe middle ground of 
which I spoke just now. It is a picture which relates to the history 
of the building under decoration, and I find this far more interesting 
than an allegorical scene which has no connection with the subject, 
and which is connected only by abstract ideas, which are not within 
the grasp of everybody. 

M. Flameng was charged with the decoration of the stairway of 
the Sorbonne. His composition, representing the history of letters, 
is divided into three parts, of which the middle is the most impor- 
tant. In the left-hand portion St. Louis delivers to Robert de Sor 
bon the foundation charter of the Sorbonne. ‘This portion is very 
beautiful and well arranged. In the central panel we see Pierre 
Abelard, philosopher of the beginning of the twelfth century, teach- 
ing his doctrine upon the Montaine Genevieve. At first one is 
shocked by the red and too flat robe which Abelard wears, which 
forms a blot in the painting, but, nevertheless, one is attracted 
the composition as a whole, by the well-grouped figures, by the tones 
in harmony with one another, by the atmosphere which reigns 
throughout, and by a truly ravishing background, which represents 
the ancient Cité of Paris in the twelfth century, with Notre Dame 
in course of construction. Some critics have maliciously asked M. 
Flameng if Notre Dame was truly in such state at that period. 
Perhaps this was only to obtain information. ‘The right-hand por 
tion represents Prior Jean Heynlin setting up in the cellar of the 
Sorbonne the first printing-press which had been established in 
France. On reflection, one is curious to know how these cellars 
happen to be so well lighted by lofty glazed windows, which allow 
the daylight to penetrate within. Still, the painting is attractive, and 
I only find fault with one figure, seen from behind, whose legs prom 
ised to have a too tortuous action. In fine, the work of M. Flameng 
is very beautiful, original and interesting. 

I would like to speak of another decoration by M. Paul Besnard, 
intended for the Salle des Mariages of the marie of the First Arron- 
dissement. This composition, which is styled “The Evening of 
Life,” is charming, and I am the more willing to bear this testimony 
in that I have been severe upon M. Besnard, whom I find unequal in 
his work and aiming too often at mere originality. This “ Evening 
of Life” shows two old married people seated before their door 
leaning one upon the other, and looking up into the clear and star-lit 
sky in search of all the happy memories of their life. There is in it 
poetry and exquisite sentiment. The tone is gray and pleasing. The 
architecture only is awkward, for the stone looks very like paste- 
board ; but the principal motive is fine, and the work shows talent. 

Now let us attack the architecture. I said just now that if the 
architects were abandoned by the public it was somewhat their own 
fault. In short, why exhibit so many academic designs, so many 
school projets? These are not very interesting to common mortals. 
Of course, technical drawings must be sent in. Details of trade, 
which are of interest only to a certain portion of the visitors could 
be gathered in one special chamber, where people would know how 
to find them; but the rest of the exhibits, could they not say more 
to the eyes of the ordinary visitor? Architects manage the brush 
with sufficient ability, and have taste enough to show within their 
frames more interesting motives than dry and cold geometrical 
facades. There were, at the Salon, many pretty drawings, but they 
were quite lost in the midst of the big frames of the competition 
drawings and too classic studies. Now, the greater part of these 
works have, as a rule, been seen already by that portion of the pub- 
lic which is interested in them, and keeps the run of their special 
exhibitions; and as the rest of the public doesn’t care anything 
about them, it follows that architecture is neglected at the Salon. 
Decorations, ornaments, interiors, compositions would, I believe, at- 
tract a greater attention. To show the public that the architect can 
respond to its every need with intelligence and taste would certainly 
attract it. 

One of the interesting exhibits is that of M. Louis Lheureux, who 
shows a scheme for the enlargement of the Law School, which evinces 
much taste and knowledge of art, and a great ability to extricate 
himself from difficulties. ba 

M. Adrian Chancel exhibits studies for the interior decorations of 
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a casino. M. Charles Wable shows an Algerian palace, proposed 
for the Exhibition of 1889 — M. Wable has made a specialty of Ori- 
ental art, which he presents to us under every guise at all the ex- 
hibitions. It is always well studied and does not lack charm. M. 
Wable has obtained a first medal. 

With M. Pierre Esquié we return to Rome with its restorations, 
its temples and gardens. It is all very fine, but it is always the 
same thing. A second medal. 

M. Alphonse Gontier exhibits an interesting restoration of the 
Chateau du Rocher, at Mezangers, good in design and agreeable in 
color. Third medal. 

M. Pierre Be rouville shows restorations of the Chateau du Cha- 
lucet and of the Abbey of Flaran, studies very exact and correct in 
drawing, but cold in rendering. I would, for the sake of the Salon, 
that they had in them more that was picturesque. 

M. Cassien Bernard shows a design for a monument to Victor 
Hugo. This monument, designed for erection on the site of the 
Palace of the Tuileries, is connected with the Are de Triomphe of 
the Carrousel by grand colonnades. The whole is well managed, but 
in the details we find only the decorative motives of antiquity. Thus 
originality and the mark of personal prowess are wanting. 

M. Albert Devienne has sent his projet submitted in the compe- 
tition for a diploma, a very complete study of a country house, 
which has earned him a second medal. It is very good, very inter- 
esting, but I maintain that for the Salon a little more color and pic- 
turesque handling to attract the ordinary public and interest them 
in our work would have been better. 

M. Robert de Massy, on the other hand, did what he could to ac- 
complish this end. His little compositions are very attractive and 
conceived in a vein of originality. His cabaret, “The Black Leop- 
ard,” is full of taste and fantasy. Honorable mention. 

As for M. Philippe Leidenfrost, he offers us the house of Victor 
Hugo. If, as the artist seems to wish to make us believe by the 
legends with which he decorates his projet, the great poet himself 
dictated the programme for this habitation, it only proves that his 
ideal of architecture had nothing in common with simplicity. It is 
complicated, surcharged with ornament, and a very torment of styles. 
The jury, nevertheless, accorded to it an honorable mention. 

With M. Jean Gayet we come to the Temple of Luxor, a fine 
study of the great temple exhumed by M. Maspéro. Honorable 
mention. 

Then a crowd of little exhibition drawings and a crowd of frames 
sent in by young men whose only aim was to obtain a card of admis- 
sion. These are more or less interesting. In fine, the great attrac- 
tion of the Salon of 1887 were the two decorations of Puvis de 
Chavannes and Francois Flameng. These works can be criticised, 
of course, but they nevertheless mark the date of a grand artistic 
manifestation. M. Brincourt. 

















[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost. ]} 


GATE-LODGE TO THE ESTATE OF THE LATE MISS CATHERINE 
WOLFE, NEWPORT, R.I. MESSRS. PEABODY & STEARNS, ARCH- 
ITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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rHt ROTCH TRAVELLING —SCHOLARSHIP DRAWINGS. — PLATES 
LYV., LVI., LVII. 


Issued only with the Imperial Edition. 
rHE COLLEGIATE CHURCH, GUADALUPE, MEXICO. 


N the American Architect for February 7, 1885, in No. IV of “Strolls 
] About Mexico,” appeared an excellent account of a visit to Guad- 

alupe, the most famous suburb of the city of Mexico. It is unnec- 
essary to repeat here the legend, briefly related in that paper, which 
made that town so noted. Its handsome churches now support its 
fame, and yearly attract hundreds of visitors who are incredulous as 
to the actual appearance of the “ Blessed Virgin” in 1532 to an In- 
dian, Juan Diego by name, on that spot, as well as thousands who 


have the most implicit faith in the story. Of these churches, the one 
purporting to be built for the use of the Indians by the Virgin’s ex- 
press commands is the largest and most imposing. It is a collegiate 
church, not a cathedral, as usually named. The accompanying illus- 
tration will convey a far better idea of its external appearance than 
any written description could possibly give. It was completed in 


09” and is the fourth building occupying the site selected by the 
se ) 

t is about 180 feet long by 120 feet wide. The illustration pre- 
sents the west front and chapter-house. The height of the dome is 
125 feet, and the four corner towers are 110 feet high. The inte- 
rior is widely known throughout Mexico as containing silver orna- 
ments to the value of $2,000,000. The railings around the high altar 
and leading thence to the @hoir at the opposite end of the church 


} 


are of silver. Two rows of Corinthian columns divide the aisles from 


rin for a church, though in part composed of former structures. 
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the nave and support the roof. The high altar is of various-colored 
marbles, and harmonizes well with the body of the church, which is of 
white, ornamented with gold. The altar was begun about the begin- 
ning of the present century, but not completed until 1836. It con- 
tains a tabernacle, in which is preserved the mantel having the por- 
trait of herself, painted by the Virgin when she appeared to Diego. 

The Chapel of the Little Hill (Capilla del Cerrito) appears on an 
elevation in the rear of the Collegiate Church. It presents nothing 
of interest in the way of architecture; it was built about the same 
time as the Collegiate Church. 


DESIGN FOR THE METIIODIST EPISCOPAL UNION CHURCH, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, PA. MR. J. C. WORTHINGTON, ARCHITECT, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 

Tue design for the M. E. Union Church, of Philadelphia, was pre- 
pared at the request of the building-committee of that church early in 
the spring of this year. The building, as drawn, is entirely of stone, 
including the roof of tower; the main roof being dark purple-red 
slate. The structure proper is 54’ x 88’, exclusive of the projections 
of tower and transepts. ‘The tower finial is one hundred and twelve 
feet above the pavement, and the tower itself is utilized in the venti- 
lating scheme of the building. The problem called for a substantial, 
permanent stone structure, complete in its appointments, characteris- 
tic in its exterior effects, arranged to accommodate eight hundred per- 
sons in the church and about seven hundred in the sunday-school, and 
all this at a low figure. The interior decoration it is intended shall be 
left to the future. The walls being simply finished in plaster sand- 
coat. 


ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR THE BENNINGTON BATTLE MONUMENT, 
BENNINGTON, VT. MR. J. PH. RINN, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 
Tue corner-stone of this much- discussed structure was laid 

August 16. 

DESIGN FOR A CHURCH. MR. ROBERT BROWN, JR., ARCHITECT, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
OLD HOUSE AT PERIGUEUX, FRANCE. DRAWN BY MR. OLIVER 
C. SMITH, CHICAGO, ILL. 
TOWER OF SAN PABLO, SARAGOSSA, SPAIN. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.! — L. 











| yHE term “ Building Materials” embraces so wide and compre- 
J}% hensive a subject, that it may be well to make some explanatory 

remarks as to the nature of the information that is intended to 
be conveyed regarding the several matters to which I propose to di- 
rect your attention. As regards one of the most important of these, 
stone, it will be my endeavor to point out, as far as possible, the dif- 
ferences which exist in the composition of the principal descriptions 
used for constructive purposes; and the properties which stone 
should possess to enable it to resist the action of those influences 
which tend to bring about its disintegration and decay. Your atten- 
tion will be directed to the nature of the proposals that have been 
made from time to time for the preservation of stone, and to the re- 
sults that have been attained as regards the manufacture of what 
may be regarded as coming under the designation of artificial stone. 

With respect to limes and cements, I hope to be able to afford 
some information as regards their respective constituents, the pro- 
cesses adopted in their preparation and manufacture, and the ad- 
vance that has been made in the improvement of such processes 
during the last thirty years, and also to introduce to your notice 
some rather novel applications of the most important of all the dif- 
ferent varieties of cements, generally known under the name of 
“ Portland.” 

As regards wood, I shall confine myself to the question of its pre- 
servation from decay, and to a description of the various processes 
that have been adopted to increase its durability, and enable it to 
resist the attacks of the teredo and other boring worms. 

Lastly, in connection with the subject of paints, I shall have a few 
remarks to make as to the nature and composition of some few of 
those that constitute the basis of that vast and ever-increasing num- 
ber used for the preservation of wood and iron, which are continu- 
ally being forced upon the attention of the public. 

It is well known that although the differences which exist in the 
character and behavior of various substances may, for the most 
part, be generally attributed to diversities in their composition, as 

1A lecture by W. Y. Dent, F.C.S., F.1.C., read before the Society of Arts, and 
published in the Journal of the Society. 
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determined by chemical analysis, yet in many cases these differences 
are due simply to changes in their molecular structure. It is necessary 
to remind youof this fact in connection with such a material as stone, 
because the value and quality of stone depends quite as muchy or 
even more, upon its physical structure than upon its chemical com- 
position. I may recall to your recollection a few familiar examples 
of important changes being effected in the behavior and character 
of a substance, without such changes being accompanied by any al- 
teration in the proportion of its chemical constituents. By subject- 
ing starch to a temperature of 400° Fahrenheit, it is converted into 
dextrin, or British gum (as it is sometimes called), a substance dif- 
fering in its physical properties, but having precisely the same ele- 
mentary constituents as the original starch the proportions of car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen remaining unaltered; the change which 
takes place in the starch is caused by an alteration, produced by ex- 
posure to this temperature, in the molecular arrangement of its com- 
ponent particles. We have another example of a similar kind in 
phosphorus, which, under ordinary conditions, takes fire on exposure 
to air, and is readily soluble in carbon disulphide, but when exposed 
to an atmosphere of carbonic acid or other gas that exerts no chemi- 
cal action upon it, to a temperature of 460° Fahrenheit, it assumes 
what is called an allotropic modification, in which form, under the 
name of amorphous or red phosphorus, or Schrotter’s phosphorus, it 
is no longer acted upon by the liquid in which it previously dissolved, 
nor does it take fire when exposed to the air, and is thus converted 
into a material suitable for the manufacture of matches. 

Zine is a metal which exhibits very marked changes when exposed 
to the influence of variations of temperature. As ordinary spelter 
it is brittle; by exposure to a temperature of from 250° to 300 
Fahrenheit, it becomes malleable, and advantage is taken of this 
change to obtain the metal in a suitable condition for rolling into 
sheets; whilst, if the temperature be raised to 410° Fahrenheit, it 
becomes so brittle as to be capable of being powdered. The differ- 
ences which exist in the quality of iron and steel are also, as is well 
known, not unfrequently due to the physical structure and not to the 
chemical constituents of the metal. With respect to stone, we have 
in chalk and marble the same chemical substance, carbonate of lime, 
but existing under different physical conditions. 

Before, however, entering upon the question of the structure and 
composition of building-stone, it may be well that we should fully 
understand the nature of the influences to which it is liable to be 
exposed, whether such in“uences are derived from the atmosphere 
under ordinary conditions, or from the more or less vitiated air of 
populous cities or manufacturing towns. 

The subject of building-stone is one that, nearly thirty years ago, 
excited a great deal of public attention, owing to the alarming re- 
ports that were then spread about as to the lamentable condition of 
the stone used in the then newly-erected Houses of Parliament, at 
Westminster. In a leading article of ‘a scientific journal of that 
time, the following statement was made with reference to the condi- 
tion of the building: “In a century it will be — but we must not 
attempt to prophecy what it will be, for the probabilities are rather 
it will have ceased to be altogether.” The excitement, however, 
gradually passed away as it became evident that the decay was con- 
fined to comparatively small portions of the structure, and that, at 
all events, the building was not likely to fall to pieces during the 
present century. The alarm, however, produced at least one good 
result, inasmuch as it led to an investigation into the nature of the 
stone, from which much useful information was derived upon a sub- 
ject respecting which but little had been previously generally known. 
The records of the history of our globe afford evidence that the 
vast changes that have taken place at different periods, although 
frequently resulting from some sudden and violent convulsion, have 
been more generally due to the slow, gradual, but continuous action 
of natural forces over vast periods of time. In order to understand 
the cause of decay in stone, it is necessary that we should know 
something respecting the character and mode of action of the forces 
arising from atmospheric and climatic changes which exert their in- 
fluence on everything around us, the immediate effects of which are 
apparently very feeble as compared with the magnitude of the re- 
sults which they are ultimately capable of effecting. 

These forces are partly of a mechanical and partly of a chemical 
nature. The former chiefly consist of those which result from the 
action of water which, with slow but certain progress, effects by its 
persistency changes so vast as to have no slight influence on the 
structure of the globe. That the hardest rocks will yield at length 
to the action of running water, their surfaces becoming rounded off 
by simple friction, is so well known as to have become proverbial. 
Besides the results produced by friction, water exerts a force of a 
most powerful disruptive tendency by the expansion which it under- 
goes in the act of solidifying or conversion into ice, of which fact 
some of us have probably been forcibly reminded during the winter sea- 
son in a manner not conducive to our comfort by the bursting of our 
water-pipes, unless the necessary precautions had been taken to allow 
space for the increase in volume resulting from the fréezing of the 
water, 

The effects produced by frost in detaching large fragments, and 
sometimes very considerable masses, may be observed on any ex- 
posed surface of the softer rocks, and can scarcely fail to have at- 
tracted the attention of those who are in the habit of searching for 
fossils in the soft and friable cliffs of the lias formation. It is, 
however, in mountainous districts that we can best appreciate the 


enormous disruptive force that is produced from apparently so sim- 
| ple a cause, and the important part which water plays in the break- 
ing up of the older rocks, and in the formation of sedimentary de- 
posits resulting from their disintegration. All rocks are more or less 
traversed by natural joints and minute crevices into which water 
finds its way, and these, by the repeated expansion of the water in 
its expansion into ice, are gradually enlarged into fissures, until 
finally the detachment of pieces from the mass is effected. The 
weather-worn blocks which so frequently attract our attention, more 
especially in granite districts, from the curious and remarkable 
shapes which they assume, some of them being so evenly balanced as 
to form “ logan” or logging-stones, owe their peculiar appearance to 
the wearing away of those portions of the rock that are most easily 
acted upon by exposure to the influence of air and moisture. The 
effects produced by the action of the weather, combined with the 
mechanical force of the waves, are so great as to produce very con- 
siderable erosion of the English coast. Going back no farther than 
the year 1815, we find by the Ordnance map that there were then 
standing at Langley, near Beachy Head, four martello towers which, 
at that time were all above high-water mark; these have since all 
been destroyed by the advancing waves, the ruins of two of them 
being still visible at half tide. 

Within a period of a few hundred years the sites of former vil- 
lages and farms have been covered by the sea, of which the old town 
of Cromer is an instance, and the rate at which the waves advance 
at several portigns of the coast line has been estimated at two yards 
per annum. How little regard is generally paid to this coast erosion 
is shown by the fact that at a spot not far from Folkestone, upon 
which the sea is steadily encroaching, might have been seen, a short 
time ago, an advertisement-board drawing the’ attention of the pub- 
lic to the excellency of the situation as a site for building purposes. 

Water, as we are aware, possesses very great solvent powers, but 
possibly we should scarcely be prepared to learn that the solid matter 
annually carried off in solution is estimated to amount, in some dis- 
tricts to as much as 140 tons from a square mile of surface. 

The chemical changes effected by water are, to a great extent, 
due to the air which it holds in solution, and to the various acci- 
dental impurities it contains. The air, in its normal condition, con- 
sists of nearly twenty-one volumes of oxygen and rather more than 
seventy-nine volumes of nitrogen, together with small but variable 
quantities of carbonic acid. From experiments made a short time 
ago by Dr. Russel, it appears the purest country air contains about 
three volumns of carbonic acid in 10,000 volumes of air, and that 
on a fine summer day in the city of London the proportions will not 
be increased beyond four volumes; bat on a still, foggy day it is 
much greater, and may be increased to ten volumes, whilst, in some 
cases as much as fourteen volumes have been found in a dense and 
long-continued fog. ‘The impurities usually contained in a town 
atmosphere, such as sulphates and ehlorides, are also largely in- 
creased in a foggy atmosphere. 

The constituents of air are, however, dissolved in water as sepa- 
rate gases, and hence we find that the air contained in water differs 
materially in its composition from that of ordinary atmospheric air, 
the proportion of oxygen being increased from twenty-one volumes 
per cent to nearly thirty-four per cent, whilst the proportion of car- 
bonic acid is increased to a much greater extent. It is evident that 
such air must have enlarged powers of oxidation, and be much more 
capable of bringing about other chemical changes, of which we have 
an example in the extraordinary powers exhibited by river-water in 
oxidizing the organic matters with which it is polluted. The effects 
produced by moisture upon some descriptions of shale, such as alum 
shales, containing large quantities of sulphur, as sulphide of iron, 
affords a striking example of the action of water as a carrier of 
oxygen. When shales of this description are piled up in heaps, and 
moistened, combination of the sulphur with the oxygen conveyed by 
the water takes place, and the heat developed by the chemical ac- 
tion thus commenced is suflicient to produce, in many cases, disin- 
tevration throughout the mass. 

The oxidizing power of the air is also influenced by the small 
quantities of nitric-acid and ozone generally present, which, although 
never very large in amount, are greater at periods of electrical dis- 
turbance. Ozone may be regarded as a condensed form of oxygen. 
It is oxygen in an allotropic condition, in which form it possesses 
greatly increased chemical activity, ozone surpassing ordinary oxygen 
in this respect just as oxygen does atmospheric air, possessing the 
power of bleaching substances, such as indigo or vulcanized rubber, 
that withstand the influence of ordinary oxygen. Ozone may be 
recognized by its peculiar odor, which is frequently observable in 
working an ordinary electrical machine, and its presence in the 
atmosphere is detected by means of test papers dipped in a solution 
of potassium iodide and starch. The iodide is decomposed by the 
ozone, and the liberated iodine coming into contact with the starch, 
strikes the well-known blue color indicative of the presence of iodine. 
Ozone may be produced by means of a generator, which is made on 
the principle of a Leyden jar, consisting of a long glass tube, coated 
with tinfoil on the inside, and surrounded by another tube similarly 


| coated on the outside. ‘Through the space between the two tubes, a 


current of dry air or oxygen is passed, which becomes converted 
into ozone on connecting the inner and outer tinfoil coatings with 
the terminals of an electrical induction coil. The condensation 
which oxygen undergoes by its conversation into ozone is consider- 





able, three volumes of oxygen being condensed into two volumes of 
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ozone. When ozone is exposed to a temperature of from 300° to 
400° Fahr., it expands to its original bulk, and resumes the condition 
of ordinary oxygen. 

Water penetrating as it does all rocks, to a greater or less extent 
in proportion to their porosity, is thus the means of bringing about 
great and very important changes which are included under the 
general term “weathering.” The effects produced by rain in its 
passage through rocks are generally the results of oxidation, con- 
verting sulphides into sulphates, and ferrous into ferric salts or into 
peroxide of iron ; the oxidation of salts of iron are the most striking 
on account of the change of color which they undergo. Water, 
however, owing to the organic matter which it takes up in its pass- 
age through the ground, sometimes exerts a reducing action, and the 
results produced are reversed. Gypsum or calcium sulphate is thus 
converted by the reducing effect of the organic matter into calcium 
sulphide, which is readily decomposed into calcium carbonate and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, the latter, by oxidation, yielding sulphur, 
and thus giving rise to deposits of limestone and sulphur. This re- 
ducing action of water may also be observed in the white spots 
and veins which sometimes occur in red sandstones. 

The observations of Professor Geikie on the effects produced by 
this weathering upon the gravestones in some of the older burying- 
grounds of Edinburgh, are very interesting and instructive. Some 
of these tombstones are composed of limestone, others of granite and 
sandstone. In many of those composed of granite, traces of decay 
in some of the felspar crystals were detected, the polished surface 
having become gradually roughened, as the individual crystals had 
been more or less easily attacked. Some of the sandstones have 
proved to be remarkably durable, and seem in some instances likely 
to resist the ravages of time for a longer period than the granite. 
On a sandstone in Grey Friars’ churchyard the chisel-marks are still 
distinguishable, after the lapse of 200 years, the letters of the in- 
scription upon it remaining sharp and distinct, the only observable 
change consisting of a roughening of the surface of the stone on the 
sides most exposed to wind and rain. Sandstones possessing dis- 
tinct lines of stratification exhibited a tendency to split up along 
those lines under the influence of the weather, and in one instance 
of a flagstone set an edge, although the lettering of the inscription 
remained sharp, yet in the short space of forty years large portions 
of the stone had scaled off, affording a striking example of the 
necessity of attending to the well-known rule, that stones should be 
laid on their natural bedding. Many of the marble monuments had 
undergone considerable decay; irregular channels had been worn, 
partly dependent for the direction they had taken upon the trickling 
rain, and partly on the form of the monumental carving, or on differ- 
ences in the structure of the marble. The surface of one marble 
obelisk had, in the short period of sixteen years, become so rough 
and granular, thai it might readily have been mistaken for sand- 
stone. The extent to which these alterations had taken place de- 
pended upon the position of the stone as regards exposure to rain 
and to the prevailing winds. 

In one instance, the marble had been dissolved away to the depth 
of a quarter of an inch, the inscription having become quite illegible, 
although the stone had not been erected for more than eighty years. 
The inscription on the tombstone of Professor Black, in which his 
friends record the genius of the discoverer of latent heat and car- 
bonic-acid, has become partially illegible, and we may be sure that it 
never entered into their minds when expressing a wish to mark the 
resting-place of the distinguished Professor “by the marble whilst it 
should last,” how short a period would be suflicient to show to what 
an extent their confidence had been misplaced. The experiments 
conducted by Professor Pfaff, of Erlangen, led him to the conclusion 
that the annual loss of granite and syenite might be estimated at 
about .008 millimetres in thickness, and that of limestone at .013 
millimetres, the limestone experimented upon being the hard Solen- 
hofen limestone near Munich, used for lithographic purposes. 
Those rocks which contain iron not in the condition of peroxide 
afford marked examples of the effects produced by this so-called 
“weathering process” on account of the changes in color which they 
frequently undergo; thus, e. g., the light colored spathic iron ore 
from Alston moor in Cumberland, and from the Brendon hills in 
Somersetshire, is often more or less converted from a light-colored 
carbonate of the protoxide of iron into a brown-peroxide. Now any 
alteration of form by the oxidation of iron must obviously tend to 
disintegrate and break up the mass in which such alterations occur, 
and hence the presence of iron in a condition in which it is liable to 
oxidation is often a source of weakness. The presence of iron- 
pyrites in slates (when not in the form of cubical-crystals) is con- 
sidered to be detrimental to their value. Iron-pyrites is most familiar 
to us in the form of cubical-crystals of a golden yellow, but it also 
occurs in rhombic-prisms of a paler color, as marcasite, and in 
radiated nodules which are more liable to decomposition, specimens 
of which in cabinet collections may often be observed to break up 
and fall to powder. The oxidation of metallic-iron, or rusting, as it 
is generally termed, is not quite so simple a process as might, at first 
sight, appear to be the case. It is not simply the result of the 
direct combination of iron with oxygen. Iron will remain bright in 
dry oxygen for an indefinite period of time, whilst we are only too 
familiar with the fact that iron rusts very rapidly when exposed to 
air under ordinary circumstances. It is probable that we do not yet 
fully realize what a serious effect on the durability of many of the 
iron structures that have sprung up within the last forty years may 





be produced by this liability of iron to rust, because a number of 
years must elapse before such massive structures, as many of them 
are, become sufficiently weakened to render them dangerous; 
although it would seem from Mr. Clark’s report, made in 1878, rela- 
tive to the condition of the Britannia tubular bridge, in reply to some 
alarming statements which had appeared as to the injuries it had 
sustained from the rusting of the iron, that where proper care is 
taken to preserve the iron, there need not be much ground for un- 
easiness, since the report states that during a period of twenty years 
the entire loss from the whole mass, about 10,500 tons, did not ex 
ceed one pound in weight. 


[To be continued. ]} 














SJFRTISTS more than any other class of men, seem to suffer from 
the changeableness of human nature. The verdict of public opin 
ion upon statesmen, upon commanders and upon scientific men, 

varies from age to age ; but the grounds for the change are generally 

founded upon some rational basis — the discovery of fresh evidence ot 
some sort. But the opinions passed upon artists and their work (| 
mean artists in the widest sense of the word) are simply based upon tli 

taste of the day, which is as variable as the weather. There was a 

time not far distant, when Jane Austin’s novels were seldom read; 

now, one is barely permitted to say that they are a little prim and 
tiresome. So, too, most of us can remember the violence with which 
we denounced David Cox and De Wint as belonging to what a great 
art-writer defined as the “Blottesque-School;” and the enthusiasm 
with which we pursued Pre-Raphacliteism. Now re-action has set 
in— we discard the latter, and the “slighter” our work, the fine: 
we think it. Formerly we strained our eyes to see every leaf and 
to paint each blade of grass; now we screw up our eyes and try to 
ignore detail. This is all more or less fashion. Of course there is 

a positive good and a positive bad in art— but the bad is as often 

the fashion as the good. Even such meretricious work as that of 

Carlo Dolci and Sasso Ferrato has been admired by those who pre 

tend to be connoisseurs, while on the other hand, Tintoretto, Rubens 

and Delacroix have been the victims of ever-shifting fashion. 
Perhaps no painter has suffered more in this manner than Fran 

cois Boucher, “le peintre des graces.” Extolled at the height of his 

reputation as the most spirituel of painters; he was .called by others 

“un corrupteur de la jeunesse,” and “the author of the decadence of 

taste and even of morals.” Both verdicts were equally false. 

Boucher had many merits as a painter, and although much of his 

work is objectionable from the moral point of view, suflicient remains 

of a high order to give him rank amongst the best artists of the 
eighteenth century. Nor was he answerable for the degradation of 
much of the art of his epoch. During the reigns of Louis XIV and 

XV a very different standard of morals existed, even amongst the 

best members of society from that of the present day; and although 

an artist ought to set an example, it is very difficult to determine 
whether the demand produces the supply, or the supply, the demand. 

The period was one of perpetual carnival for the rich; and its 

literature and art only reflected and portrayed the manners of the 

masquers. Honesty and uprightness were virtues all but unknown; 
modesty and religion were despised. Poverty and misery were 
ignored as much as homely every-day life. The myths of Greek 
mythology, gods and goddesses, sham shepherds and shepherdesses 
were the only subjects worthy of a painter’s brush. Hypocrisy and 
selfishness reigned supreme; and the spectacle of Madam de Pom- 
padour attending mass in her private chapel, the walls of which were 
decorated with religious subjects by Boucher, is an example of this 
rampant hypocrisy and depravity. But Boucher has been in and 
out of fashion oftener since his death than during his lifetime, and 
now, after being reviled for a generation, one of his works has been 
sold at Christie’s for nearly £10,000! And this, too, a portrait of 
the Pompadour! So the world wags, and deceased Pompadours re- 
plenish exchequers which have been weakened and drained by their 
living sisters. But to this despicable class of humanity Pompadours 
are always interesting, whether in the flesh or on canvas. Such was 
the revulsion of feelings against Boucher during the first Empire (in 
itself not an over moral period) that Prud’hon, that most chaste 
painter of goddesses, was menaced with being considered a copyist 
of “ Boucher de ridicule mémoire, de Boucher maudit,” and enjoined 
to quit that style before he became injurious to the schools. Another 
writer speaks of his drawings as “ fade, faux, et ennuyeux comme ses 
dessus de porte.” ‘This is all the grossest exaggeration. His work 
was not equal in grace to Watteau’s, nor in realism to Chardin’s; but 
in color and composition, and often in drawing, he was by no means 
their inferior. As decorative painting for drawing-rooms, his work 
still remains unique, and it is a pity it should not come into fashion 
again. The sombre coloring and the conventional designs which 
have been the rage for some years (decoration & la Burne Jones, 

William Morris and others) suit some rooms; but where light is 

searce, and where frivolity reigns, Boucher’s amours would be more 

suitable. One sees ceilings innumerable on the Continent painted in 





1“* Les Artistes Célébres: Francois Boucher,” par André Michel. Rouam, Paris 
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this style most effectively, and nothing can be prettier. Because we 
object to his sprawling goddesses, there can be no reason why we 
should abolish his little celestial children floating upon clouds. 


Francois Boucher was born in 1703, and there seems to be some | 


reason for supposing that his father painted in a humble manner, as 
he was the boy’s first master. At seventeen he was a pupil of 
Lemoyne, but he seems to have become independent soon after. His 
life was uneventful and commonplace, passed between work and 
play. What spare moments he had (he worked twelve hours a day) 
were passed as was the time of his royal master, and of that master’s 
friends, in the pursuit of pleasure as they understood it. The Pom- 
padour was herself a sort of artist, etching plates from designs of 
Boucher, and she delighted in posing as a patron of Art. She 
“took up” Boucher, and he was only too willing to be patronized by 
a beautiful woman; but althouga he schemed all his life for a lucra- 
tive post about the court, it was only in his latter days that he 
became the King’s “first painter.” 

Besides paintings, Boucher drew and etched and engraved, and, 
considering the number of books illustrated by him, as well as the 
long list of pictures, drawings and engravings, it is a marvel 
that, even cite twelve hours a day, he could get through it all. 
His début as a painter seems to have been made in the streets. In 
those days it was the custom for young artists to hang their works 
on the draperies which were placed round the Place Dauphine and 
the Pont Neuf on the Féte Dieu. This was called the Exposition de 
la Jeunesse, and here, in 1725, Boucher exhibited a “ Mercury ” and 
several small pictures. In 1727 he went to Italy and seems to have 
been influenced by Albano and Pietro da Cortona; but although 
there is a certain similarity between the former and Boucher, the 
latter is a far better colorist. Setting aside all the pictures which are 
questionable, or have a double entendre, there yet remains a large 
number of works which, if somewhat frivolous in design, show the 
hand of a master. The series of “Jeux d’enfants” are charming in 
composition. La balangoire ” is a group of fat little children play- 
ing on the branch of a tree which they have placed across a rock. 
There is no attempt at idealizing; they are simply impish little peo- 
ple who belong to a world where clothes are not worn. But even 
Boucher’s children have met with contempt from Diderot, who de- 
scribes them as a numerous family where “ vous n’en trouverez pas un 
it employer aux actions réelles de la vie, & étudier sa legon a lire, a 
écrire, a tiller du chanvre.” And he wishes they would stay in their 
clouds. This is really hypercritical. Why in the world a painter 
should not be allowed to conceive a race of children free of wings, 
clouds, and schools one does not quite understand; and as regards 
common sense, they do not break its rules more than saints and an- 
velic hosts. 

But it was in decorative art that Boucher excelled, and to this 
day one may see a great many houses in which his panels still exist. 
Much, too, of the Gobelin and Beauvais tapestries were produced from 
his designs. Some of these are very charming — idyllic landscapes 
with flocks of sheep or goats, waterfalls, rustic bridges, and other 
accessories of pastoral life. The two “ Pastorals” in the Louvre 
ae amongst some of his best sylvan work. (Nos. 28, 29.) 

When the mania came in for chinoiseries Boucher, of course, was 
ready to supply the demand, and amongst other things he painted 
the designs for the scenery of a ballet “ L’Opérateur Chinois,” which 
was produced at Madame de Pompadour’s theatre at Belle Vue near 
Sevres. 

It is characteristic of the age and the men that when Cazes, Gal- 
loche, Restout, Dumont, Van Loo, Natoire, Colm de Vermont, 
Pierre Leclere and Boucher competed for cent jetons d'argent and a 
medaille dor, it was proposed by Boucher, Natoire, and Dumont 
that the prize should be divided amongst them “afin d’éviter toute 
jalousie.” Lenormant de Tourneheur wrote to Coypel upon the sub- 
ject of this competition, which was to encourage talent and induce 
painters to “s’appliquer plus quils ne font présentiment,” that he hoped 
that “celui qui donnera les noms pour chacun des prix ne mette pas le 
sien.” (The subject was the “ Rape of Europa,” Boucher’s being 
now in the Louvre.) 

When Reynolds was in Paris he visited Boucher and was sur- 
prised to find him at work upon a large picture without sketches or 
studies or model of any kind ; and latterly, he seems to have worked 
in this fashion-—he had not the time to do otherwise. Hence the 
conventionality of his work. He profited by fashion, and fashion 
destroyed his talent. But he amused himself in his own way, and 
he must have made money, for, at his death, his collection of pictures 
and objets d’art were sold for 720,427 livres. 

Boucher died in 1770, the victim of the inevitable maladies which 
come to those who burn the candle at both ends. Had he been 
only an indefatigable worker he might have lived longer. But his 
day was passed, and some time before his death his reputation had 
gone. His light went out with that of his patroness, the Pompadour, 

lis only worthy pupil was Honoré Fragonard, who saw the results 
of the lives of Louis XV, la Pompadour, and their despicable set. 
The Revolution set in and gave birth to a new style of art. Roman 
virtues became the fashion and David, like his relation, Boucher, 
profited thereby. Whether the cold, severe, inanimate Brutuses and 
Leonidases of David are greater as art than the amours of Boucher 
is questionable — at all events they are far more stagy, less real, and 
less living. Whatever may be said against the painter “des Graces,” 
his flesh lives; but the battle of realism and idealism will go on to 
all time. By those of us who love color, and to whom technique is 





of more importance than subject, such painters as David and Ingres 
will never be fully appreciated, and their works will always appear 
lifeless and uninteresting. 

A visitor to the Archives Nationales can find a subject for moral- 
izing when he reads the last letter of Madame Elizabeth to Marie 
Antoinette and looks up at Boucher’s “ Offrande du Berger” upon 
the walls above. And in another room Love listens to the lessons 
of Mercury upon the walls ; while in a glass case are the requisitions 
of Fouquier-Tinville, for an escort for the condemned, and the 
judgment of the Girondins, signed by David. Truly, as Victor 
Hugo says, “ ceci tua cela.” If only the most guilty had been the 
chief sufferers, and those who set the example of brutality by 
the murder of Damiens,had been the first to expiate their crimes 
upon the scaffold! The condemnation of Boucher has been some- 
what reversed in cur time, and even before that, he had his defend- 
ers, amongst others David, who had known the painter in his 
youth and been helped by him. Speaking of the painter of the 
Graces, he calls him “ ce grand coupable,” but “ s’il ignora la beauté 
de la ligne rigide et du style ‘noble,’ il eut du moins quelques qualites 
de grand prix qui ne s’apprennent pas a l’école.”’” M. André Michel 
is to be commended for what one may call his “ apology ” of Fran- 
cois Boucher. He is just, which all the painter’s critics have not 
been; and it is time that Boucher should be judged fairly and with- 
out prejudice upon his own merits. S. BEALE. 


Ir is one of the peculiarities of art in general, as distinguished 
from the industries, that its resources and possibilities are never 
exhausted, and that there is practically no end to the variety of 
ways in which the artist may express his individuality. This fact 
was brought out more emphatically in past times than it is now. 
Among modern painters we seldom find a man who is a specialist in 
any one medium. Some painters, like Allongé, have made for them- 
selves a special reputation, but as a rule artists seem to adhere by 
preference to paint. Doubtless they are right. Surely, there is no 
medium so adapted for study. Still, one cannot avoid a certain feel- 
ing of regret that some of the more delicate processes which were 
so much in favor in past times have now been almost neglected, es- 
pecially as we find that whenever an artist has taken up any one 
medium and confined himself to that, if a man of any marked tal- 
ent, his success was always very decided. Such was the case with 
Maurice Quentin de la Tour,! an artist who was almost unique in his 
productions, and unfortunately one who has had few followers, 
though every one, artist, amateur, and the uncultured, never fail to 
admire his work. He was born at St. Quentin the 5th of September, 
1704. Of his early life we have no record any farther than that he 
was of a very ardent disposition, and got into a scrape which obliged 
him to leave his native land, and which was, no doubt, the making 
of the man, as he was obliged to travel on the Continent as well as 
in England, and was drawn into companionship with such artists as 
Van Dyck, Watteau, and Desportes, all of whom influenced him 
very much in his after life. We must remember, at this time Wat- 
teau reigned supreme in French art, and the society, the manners 
and the life of the upper classes of the people were all in that de- 
lightfully romantic condition which found its fitting exponent in 
Watteau’s paintings. Delicacy, grace and beauty were the first re- 
quisites of a successful painter, and considering these facts, it is not 
strange that La Tour, on his return to Paris, by which time he 
seems to have acquired quite an art. education, should have at once 
adopted pastel as his particular vehicle of expression. This medium 
was introduced into France in 1720 by a Venetian painter, Rosalba 
Carrierra, who had a knack —it could hardly be called more — of 
crayoning portraits and giving a charm to the effect which recom- 
mended her to all the ladies in society. She was in great demand, 
being even regarded so highly by professionals that, shortly after her 
arrival in Paris, she was unanimously elected a member of the 
Academy. But her talent was of a second order, and it was re- 
served for La Tour to use the medium in a masterly manner, at the 
same time evolving all the grace and beauty which had made the 
Venetian portraits so attractive. 

It was in 1737 that La Tour exhibited for the first time in public, 
and during the thirty-seven years following he sent to the different 
Salons about one hundred and fifty pastel portraits. Our biographer 
does not tell us any of the details of the route by which La Tour 
was enabled to reach public favor, but we know that he became the 
intimate friend of Rousseau, Grimm, Voltaire, and others of that 
stamp, and was the universally received painter @ la mode. Always 
a gallant, and a great favorite with the ladies of the licentious court 
of Louis XV, La Tour seems invariably to have chosen them for 
subjects, and with his marvellous facility, generally excellent draw- 
ing, the best of taste in pose and color, he was able to quite capti- 
vate, not only the lesser lights that shone around the throne, but 
even Madame de Pompadour herself, who condescended to entreat 
him again and again not to neglect her portrait, not to fail to do his 
best for her. Champfleury tells us one little incident which will at 
once illustrate the impetuous, unrestrained nature of La Tour, and 
the way in which he was accustomed to treat royal personages 
who sat for their portraits. He tells us that, after having been en- 
treated for a long time to make the portrait of the favorite, La Tour 
finaily agreed, upon the express condition that he should not be 

1% Des Artistes Célébres; La Tour,” par Champfieury. Paris: J. Rouam, Edi- 
teur. 
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inte rrupted by any one during the ¥ ‘ance. Madame de Pom»::dour | 
having acce pted the arrangement, La Tour arrived at the stated | 
time and began, according to his custom, to take off the buckles of | 
his slippers, undo his gaiters, remove his coll: ar, hang up his wig on 
the candle-sticks, and put on his painter’s bonnet or hat. In this 
easy studio costume he began to draw, when Louis XV entered, 
Madame de Pompadour smiled. The king appeared somewhat aston- 
ished at the sans fagon costume of the painter; La Tour makes up 
a face, rises, takes off his bonnet, “ You promised me, Madame, that 
your door would remain closéd?’ The king softly insists upon re- 
maining. “It is impossible to obey your majesty,” replies La Tour, 
“J will return when Madame will be alone.” He carried off his 
wiz, his gaiters, collar and hat, dressed himself in another room, and 
departed, not returning until several days afterward, when Madame 
de Pompadour had assured him he should not be inte rrupted in the 
future. 

In his middle age La Tour came under the influence of a very 
celebrated singer at the opera, Mademoiselle Fel, who was his mis- 
tress for the greater portion of his life, and exercised a very salutary 
effect upon his impetuous uncontrollable nature. La Tour has left 
us several portraits of her whom he calls his divinity, and these, 
together with the contemporary documents, show that she was a wo- 
man of a great deal of force, and, though living in an age when ideas 
were much looser than now, possessed considerable integrity of char- 
acter, and was a strong force in the life of the painter. 

Le Tour lived to an advanced age, returning to his native town 
when about seventy, and in his old age gradually settling into second 
childhood. He never forgot his early artistic struggles, and before 
he died provided for a number of beneficient foundations in the way 
of pensions and prizes, some of which have remained intact ever 
since. He founded a prize for the Royal Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture sn Paris, which was to be awarded each year. This prize, 
of a value Of three hundred francs, was for Ja demi figure peinte ou du 


torse, and was instituted in 1776. It is awarded now every year to 
pupils of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. La Tour died in 1789. 
The portraits painted by La Tour are not only full of life; they 


have a peculiar charm in that the faces seem alw ays to be smiling, 
and it is this which makes them so thoroughly pleasing and enjoya- 
ble. With most of his seductive creations, the mouth is the happiest 
feature, and the sinuous termination of the lips, which are always 
made to curve a little at the corners, gives a piquancy to the expres- 
sion such as is found in the works of very few portrait painters. 
The La Tour mouth is almost proverbial for its beautiful lines. 
Rarely, m his studies of women, and the same with young men, are 
the lips kept in a horizontal line. Nearly all of his portraits have 
just a little bend which is so pleasing in nature and which any 
daughter of Eve would feel so flattered to see in her own portrait. 
La Tour’s success lay in that he was able to paint the ladies of his 
time, not, perhaps, as they were, though, for that matter, he was 
almost always a very accurate draughtsman, but rather, as they 
would wish to be; never in all his career did he make any woman 
look ugly. Naturally, his work was sought after, and it came to be 
almost a criterion of taste in feminine beauty as to whose portrait 
he should expose in the annual Salon, as his selection was considered 
an indication of what he himself thought the most beautiful face. 

With all of his delicate, seductive art La Tour left very little tan- 
gible influence behind him. He painted to please a passing fashion, 
and while every one admires Ifis delicate, clear-toned pastels, he has 
found few imitators, and, indeed, it is doubtful if his influence on art 
was any more lasting than that of Louis XV on the manners of 
modern society. 


Ir there may be songs without words we see no reason why this 
wordless little publication! may not properly be styled an “ essay.” 
Its twelve small plates show, in a rather “ Vedderesque ” fashion, the 
evolution of the broom-corn in its passage from the humble and use- 
ful filaments faffiliar to the housewife to — well, we do not really 
know what is the final state that its graceful contortions really reach, 
though the last object to which they are applied is the frame of a 
mirror, which bears the inscribed legend fronti nulla fides. 

It is a very skilful and interesting performance, and Mr. Colonna 
has presented his ideas in a very taking form, for one is sure to 
be attracted enough by the brilliant India cotton cover of his little 
album to pick it up for examination, and is equally sure to examine 
more than once the mute pages of the essayist, which are as eloquent 
to the Hindoo as to the Gothamite decorator. A score of similar 
albums — if the variations upon each chosen text were not too ec- 
centric and far-fetched — would be an interesting possession for any 
one. 


Tue Frencn Acapemy.—Some curious statistics are published in the 
Paris Revue Bleue about the French Academy. Out of its 40 members 
there are 9 writers, 7 playwriters, 4 historians, 3 poets, 3 journalists, 2 
philosophers, 2 lawyers, 1 economist, 1.cutter of isthmuses, 4 senators, 1 
deputy and 1 bishop. One academician, M. Duruy, belongs to 3 classes 
of the Institute, and 9 belong to 2, namely, MM. de Lesseps, Jules Simon, 
d’Aumale, Bertrand, Pasteur, Renan, Boissier, Léon Say and Greard. 
As regards place of abode, 18 live north and 21 south of the Seine, and 
the Due d’ Aumale is in exile. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND., August 8, 1887. 
To tHe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


So VES 


[COAX NIA ONS 


THE IN 








YUMENT. 


Dear Sirs,—1am in receipt of the marked copy of your journal 
with the articles relating to our enterprise, and am much obliged to 
you for sending it, because it gives me an early opportunity to say 
that while, in the main, your positions are proper 7 taken so far as 
they relate to competitions as usually conducted, they are, I trust, 
not so in respect to the one on which we are about to enter. I do 
not say this in any spirit of resistance to the tenor of your sugges- 
tions, which are unquestionably the outgrowth of intolerable experi- 
ences that have afflicted the architects and artists of this country in 
the past, but to state a fact. I was under the i impression that in my 
former letter it had been made clear that the advertisement we first 
made was simply an announcement which had to be made “ at once” 
in order to comply with the law, and, notwithstanding such features 
appear in it as the one requiring complete itemized estimates, etc., 
it was not looked upon as, in any important particular, a programme 
for the conduct of the competition. I find, however, upon reference 
to my letter-beok, that I was not explicit enough in stating this, and 
therefore, state it now, with the addition, that competitors will be 
expected to be guided by the rules of the competition and the other 
matters of information to be furnished by this Board, and which the 
advertisement requests them to send for. While it is true that in 
the law there are requirements specifically set forth, like the one 
calling for itemized estimates, etc., that were probably introduced 
without knowledge on the part of legislators of what their effect 
would be, and the composition of the Board of E uxperts as presc ribed 
by the Act was not provided for in the best way, it is also true that 
the spirit and intent of the Act, and, in general, its provisions, are of 
such a character that the Commission can find a safe course and get 
the best advice that can be had, at least in this country, and adopt 
such rules and offer such inducements as may bring good designs to 
the competition. 

The real work of preparing for the competition was begun after 
the preliminary advertisement was issued. The Board have selected 
Prof. William R. Ware as one of the Experts, and will endeavor 
with his aid and that of others to formulate a code of instructions 
that may, as they hope, “make their competition a me yo a event 
in the artistic world,” to quote from your article, and as they have 
hoped from the beginning to be able to do. 

The reason why the Board did not take the course indicated in 
your article as undoubtedly the best way, namely, to engage at once 
an architect and a sculptor of the highest reputation, was not because 
they were hampered and did not have the authority to do so, nor 
because they wished to avoid an appearance of favoritism, but 
because, for one thing, they wished to do their best to make this 
competition memorable, and furthermore, for the higher reason, that 
because of the unusual magnitude of the work compared with any 
other works of its character in this country, and the intricate and 
high requirements that made the selection of an artist and architect 
a matter requiring unusual judgment and absolute knowledge of art 
and of men renowned in art, they believe they stand a better chance 
of getting a great design by instituting a competition, if they succeed 
in making the terms thereof reasonable and attractive. 

When it is considered that the history of an interior State, the 
character of her people, and of the services of the men whose deeds 
this monument must commemorate, or the sentiments and conditions 
this work should symbolize, can hardly be familiar to the great sculp- 
tors of the world, or even to the architects and sc ulptors of this 
country, what hope could any commission have that in selecting any 
one, without first ac quiring knowledge of many, that they would be 
certain to pick the right man, even though the selection was made 
from those most distinguished by past achievements? 

That there is among architects a very wide-spread dissatisfaction 
with the manner in which competitions for public work have hereto- 
fore been managed may militate against the success of this one, but 
will probably not prevent the Commissioners from ultimately obtain- 
ing a noble design. That it will be difficult to induce the best men 
to take part in this competition is undeniable, but that it will be 
impossible remains to be seen, and depends, perhaps, upon condi- 
tions that may prove to be very different from any hitherto realized 
in other ente rprises. And even if the competition fails, the other 
way still remains, although the Commission will not probably try that 

way till every earnest effort to obtain a great result by competitions 
high i in character shall fail. 

There is to be said, also, that it is very unlikely that in Germany 
or France the competition would fail, and yet it is very seldom that 
compensation at all equivalent to the $1,500 to $5,000 that designs 
may cost in this country is ever offered in those countries to com- 
petitors, save to the authors of the victorious designs. The distinc- 
tion achieved by success in such a competition there is so much 
greater and of so much greater value and import that, of course, 
artists can afford to do more to compass it. But neither that fact, 
nor the evils that have characterized the unbusiness-like, or ignorant, 

or other undesirable management of competitions in this country 
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in the past, would seem to justify the elimination of the principle 
of right competition from the relations that must hereafter exist 
between artists and State or private patrons in this country, where 
munificent commissions are so rapidly increasing in numbers and in 
possibilities. it 

In regard to the rewards awaiting the author of the successful 
design in the Indiana competition, the Commissioners construe the 
law as mandatory that he shall be the supervising architect, or the 
artist to carry out his own design. As to the money compensation, 
while the provision in respect to an architect may not be entirely 
satisfactory to a first-class man, being five per cent on the cost price, 
$220,000, the distinction to be derived from success in this particu- 
lar case will be far greater, provided the competition is high in char- 
acter and the art in the work is nobls, than it would be in a compe- 
tition for any ordinary public building to cost $220,000 only. And 
this consideration will weigh with European sculptors, and should 
weigh with American sculptors or architects, unless all great efforts 
in art, in order to be great in results, are to find their stimulus only 
gauged by the amount of money in prospect. While it may be a 
good business principle never to do any work that is not adequately 
paid for, had that principle actuated the great artists of the past, the 
world would have probably been the poorer and many triumphs of 
architecture and art, instead of enriching the present and covering 
their authors with enduring fame, would have been but idle dreams. 
It is right, of course, that a great artist should not be haggled with 
and should be amply rewarded, but have the money rewards of great 
artists ever been commensurate with their merits, or can they ever 
be adequate and the highest compensation for the benefits that genius 
may confer upon the world? I remain very truly yours, 

J. F. Gooxrns, Sec’y S. S. & S. M. Com. 

[Wx wish the Commission complete success in their endeavors. It will 
be remembered that we only spoke of the matter under reserve, not know- 
ing what the stipulation of the competition, as established by the Commis- 
sion, might be. As to the question asked in the last clause of Mr. Gookins’s 
letter, it is only fair to say that ‘the money rewards of great artists ’’ are 
now, in most civilized countries, very large. It is true, as the letter says, 
that much of the best work in the world has been done for love, or for 
small pay, and we should be sorry to see artists become so mercenary as to 
measure their effort by its reward; but this does not alter the fact that a 
Millais, a Leighton, a Herkomer, a Street, a Waterhouse, ora Scott in Eng- 
land, or a Meissonnier, a Garnier, or Bonnat in France, or a Ferstel in 
Germany, live surrounded by every refined comfort that wealth and rank 
can procure. — Eps, AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., August 10, 1887. 


To tne Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — Allow me to commend you upon your very able arti 
cle on the “ Indiana Soldiers’ Monument,” in the issue of August 6, 
of your valuable paper. Undoubtedly, it will have very wholesome 
results, and goes to illustrate the value of your paper, and I, for one, 
duly appreciate the benefit of having such a weapon for the defence 
of our interests and the legitimate rights of the profession. The 
Soldiers’ Monument question has been occupying the minds of the 
people for quite a while, and during the last two years has been as- 
suming some definite shape. Collections and donations have been 
made until about $25,000 have been accumulated, and, during the 
session of the last Legislature, an effort for an additional appropria- 
tion of $200,000 was made, which was successful, although there was 
some opposition. It has long been my desire to inform you upon so 
important a matter, but the circumstances and schemes which were 
connected with it, were of such a nature that I thought it best to 
give the whole as little publicity as possible. There had been for a 
long time a design prepared by one of our local tomb-stone cutters 
which there was real danger would be accepted, not only through 
the striking appropriateness of the design, but mainly through the 
good influence this gentleman would bring to bear. However, since 
the State has taken the matter in hand it has also assumed a differ- 
ent shape. The Governor has appointed a Commission of five —three 
Republicans and two Democrats. The Commissioners seem to be 
sincere in their desire to secure a good piece of work, but, as you 
have stated, they are certainly not in a fair way to secure such. 

With others, I have endeavored to influence the Commissioners to 
make this a memorable event in the art world, which, in fact, would 
be the only way of securing a first-rate piece of work, by way of reach- 
ing a first-rate man. They were, however, very hurried in their 
action in sending out the objectionable advertisements, and have 
already come to grief at your hand. At last, however, they have ac- 
cepted our first counsel, of either consulting you or Professor Ware. 
[ have been informed that they have chosen the latter, he having ac- 
cepted, and will be here this week. This latter conclusion was 
reached, I believe, under the impression that Professor Ware would 
be more likely to have time to come out for a personal interview. 
We can only hope that the Commission will give him autocratic 
right in the whole matter, since there are some very queer phantoms 
in the air, one member desiring a monument several hundred feet 
high, provided with an elevator. The constitution of the jury is, un- 
fortunately, provided for in the bill of appropriation, and is not 
optional with the Commission. 

The location is in the Circle, in the centre of the city. The Circle 
has at utmost 400 feet diameter and is closely bordered by high 
houses. 

The time set for the expiration of the competition is, in my estima- 





tion, very short; and, although this was impressed on the Commis- 
sion, they seem to think this very ample, which, with their request to 
furnish itemized estimates, only proves their ignorance of the value 
and the amount of work they are asking for. There is, indeed, no 
need for so hurried action, for, although the State has appropriated 
the money, the Legislature has made no provision for the same, and 
the execution cannot be begun for the next two years, the present 
wreliminaries being carried on by a small fund of subscriptions. 
These are the principal facts in the matter, and I hope Professor 
Ware will succeed in making everything good again, and bring the 
Commissioners back into good standing with the profession, for we 
trust their mistakes were made rather through ignorance on their 
part than a lack of desire to secure the “ first-rate man.” 
Yours truly, MONUMENT. 





A SLIPPERY ROOF— AND CLIENTS. 


CLINTON, LlowA, August 12, 1887. 
To tHe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — Seeing several articles, from time to time, in your val- 
ued publication in regard to commissions, and the like, I take the lib- 
erty of asking you a question in regard to a case I have in hand, hoping 
to hear from you through your regular issue. The case is like this : 
I made designs for two business blocks, of similar design, for two 
men. The designs were accepted, and it was arranged that we 
should put on a slate roof, and, as everything was to be made as 
cheap as possible so they could make some money out of the invest- 
ment, I thought it would do if there were no snow-guards put into 
the slate, thinking what snow did slide off would not hurt, as we have 
very little snow here, comparatively, but said nothing abowt snow- 
guards to the parties, as it was taken for granted they knew that the 
snow would necessarily slide off, as one of the parties building the 
larger block already had a building covered with slate, of about the 
same pitch, and the putting on of snow-guards would have cost about 
$5 per square. The building not being completed until late in the 
fall, there were several snow-storms before its completion, and 
they saw the snow slide off, they refused to pay me the two-thirds of 
my commission due at completion of the building, until the roofs 
were fixed someway so they would not shed snow onto the sidewalks. 
I then procured samples of Folsom’s snow-guards, and offered to 
apply to a section of one of the roofs, at my own expense, and if 
they proved satisfactory I should be paid the balance of my commis- 
sion and cost of guards and applying same, but they refused to let 
me prove to them that the snow-guard was what they desired, and 
they will not do anything themselves, and still refuse to pay me bal- 
ance due, and the matter has stood this way for nine months with no 
prospect of a settlement. I have not tried to force them to pay, as 
they are men of means and would possibly put me off as long as pos- 
sible in case of a suit. 

Can you suggest any way for me to get balance of commission 
without going to law. They claim damage to the amount of bal- 
ance due. Do you think it proper for them to do this, as they were 
continually cautioning me to make the buildings cost as little as possi- 
ble? And when I tried to save everywhere possible that they shou!d 
come on to me this way. , 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I am, respectfully yours, 


A SuBSCRIBER. 


(Tus looks like an attempt to rob the architect under a very flimsy pre- 
text. If the law of the locality provides that snow from roofs must be pre- 
vented from sliding off in certain cases, the architect is generally expected 
to know the law and to advise his clients accordingly, or to make the nec- 
essary arrangements for complying with the rule, in default of any con- 
trary instructions from his client; but if the matter is not regulated by a 
higher power, there is no more reason why the architect should, without 
instructions, provide in his specifications for snow-guards than for any 
other expensive luxury. In this case the instructions were to make the 
buildings as cheap as possible. Itis not pretended that the architect forgot 
about the snow-guards, or any other indispensable part of the construction, 
but only that he followed the instructions as he understood them, instead 
of divining something in the minds of his clients, which they said nothing 
to him about, either when they were explaining to him the sort of building 
they wanted, or when they saw it in course of construction, and which 
they did not make known to him until his work was all done, and he asked 
for his pay. In our opinion, a judge would dispose very briefly of such a 
plea, and ‘‘ Subscriber’’ has been altogether too amiable in troubling him- 
self to get samples of snow-guards to show such clients. We know well 
enough the cost and annoyance of law-suits, particularly in this country. 
where technicalities give, as ‘‘Subscriber’’ suggests, undue opportunities 
for rich people to delay and annoy poorer ones who seek relief; but it may 
comfort ‘‘Subscriber’’ to know that rich people of unscrupulous disposi- 
tion often designedly overrate their influence with courts, and their power 
of preventing justice to the injury of those who oppose them; and we 
should say, from his statement, that he stood a very good chance of col- 
lecting his bill, by process of law, with interest and costs, and without 
much delay. Of course, to a professional man, who must work day after 
day, and hour after hour, to earn his living, the loss of the time necessary 
for preparing and trying his suit is something serious, but this cannot at 
present be helped. Some time we hope to see architects relieved of this, 
the greatest obstacle in the way of enforcing payment from those persons 
who calculate all their chances forfavoiding their obligations, by the estab- 
lishment of professional societies like the French ‘‘ Mutual Defence Fund,” 
the executive committee of which, on being convinced that one of its mem- 
bers has a just claim for professional service, intervenes, either to effect a 
settlement out of court, or, if that is refused, to prosecute the claim to the 
extent of the law through its regular attorneys, without expense to the 
complainant, and with very little trouble. —Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 
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Tur Sipon Discovertes.— The London Times gives this summary 
of the Sidon discoveries, as to which American missionaries have 
already sent home some details: 1. The chamber of the eastern side of 
the square excavation (which is truly orientated) contained two sarco- 


phagi in white marble. One of these is perfectly plain, and the other 
is ornamented with sculptures of the richest and most beautiful kind, 
already roughly described. This is the chamber which is surrounded 
by an arcade adorned with eighteen mourning figures in relief, dressed 
in Greek costume, each in a different pose. It is not stated whether 
the arcade itself or any portion of it has been removed. 2. The south 
chamber had two sarcophagi, one in black marble, plain, and the other 
in white, with splendid sculptures. 5. The western chamber had one 
sarcophagus in white, mummy shaped. But this chamber proved to be 
the vestibule to another containing four sarcophagi, one of which was 
the richest and finest of all those found. The walls of this chamber 
also are richly decorated. 4. The chamber on the north has two plain, 
mummy-shaped sarcophagi. On removing the débris which covered 
the ground two other chambers were found, one on either side, on a 
lower level. One of these contained a small tomb; the other, four 
white marble sarcophagi. Under the eastern chamber also was found 
another containing a sarcophagus of black stone, in which were the 
teeth, bones and hair of a woman. All these tombs had been violated 
by breaking a corner of the coffin lid. But in carrying out the works 
for the removal of the sarcophagi a chamber was found in which, at 
first nothing was remarked but two fine bronze candelabra, each about 
five feet in height. The flooring of this chamber, however, on exami- 
nation, proved to consist of a bed of great stones laid with the utmost 
care. Beneath these were a second bed of stones, and then a third, 
and, under all, thus carefully covered up and hidden away, a great 
monolith covering an opening in the rock. In this deep chamber was 
found a splendid sarcophagus in black stone, resembling that of the 
King Eshmunazar in the Louvre. It was also, which is more important, 
provided with an inscription in Phenician, eight lines in length. The 
inscription has not yet reached us. In the Badier (published once a 
week at Beyrout, in French and Arabic) a translation is proposed, 
which is copied for what it is worth. Probably considerable modifica- 
tions will be made in it when the inscription is in the hands of scholars ; 
‘“‘] Talnite, Priest of Astarte and King of Sidon, son of Eshmunazar, 
Priest of Astarte and King of Sidon, lying in this tomb, say: Come 
not to open my tomb; there is here neither gold nor silver nor treas- 
ure. He who will open this tomb will have no prosperity under the 
sun, and shall not find repose in the grave.’’ There seems to have 
been little else of importance found in these chambers; some gold 
buttons, a coin or two, collars, rings and bracelets, two bronze candela- 
bra, and some terra-cotta lamps exhaust the list so far as can at pres- 
ent be learned. Something, however, will doubtless have to be added ; 
and it is, meanwhile, interesting to note that His Excellency Hamdi 
Bey proposes to re-commence operations in the early spring of next 
year. 


Worms THatr EAT Steet Rais. — We give the following from the 
Cologne Gazette for what it is worth: The existence has just been dis- 
covered of a detestable microbe which feeds upon iron with as much 
gluttony as the phylloxera upon the vine. Some time ago the greatest 
consternation existed among the engineers employed on the railway at 
Hagen by the accidents occurring always at the same place, proving 
that some terrible defect must exist either in the material or in the con- 
struction of the rails. The German Government directed an inquiry to 
be made, and a commission of surveillance to be formed for the pur- 
pose of maintaining constant watch at the spot where the accidents — 
one of them attended with loss of life—had occurred. It was not, 
however, until after six months had elapsed that the surface of the rails 
appeared to be corroded, as if by acid, to the extent of 100 yards. The 
rail was taken up and broken, and it was literally hollowed out by a 
thin, gray worm, to which the qualification of ‘‘ railoverous’’ was as- 
signed, and by which name it is to be classed in natural history. The 
worm is said to be two centimetres in length, and of the size of the 
prong of a silver fork in circumference. It is of a light gray color, 
and on the head carries two little glands filled with a corrosive secre- 
tion which is ejected every ten minutes upon the iron. This liquid ren- 
ders the iron soft and spongy, and of the color of rust, and it is then 
greedily devoured by the insect. ‘‘ There is no exaggeration,”’ says the 
official report of the commission, ‘‘in the assertion that this creature, 
for its kind, is one of the most voracious kind, for it has devoured 36 
kilogrammes of rail in a fortnight.” 


CoLOR-BLINDNESS ON GERMAN Rai_Lways.— Some interesting results 
have been yielded by an extensive investigation into the prevalence of 
color-blindness on German railways. The inquiry, which has lasted 
several years — the latest data having been obtained on July 1, 1886 — 
was extended to 79 railways. Of 104,743 persons tested from April 1, 
1882, to July 1, 1886, 850, or 0.81 per cent were found to be color-blind. 
Of 239,726 persons tested up to July of last year, 1,954, or 0.81 per 
cent were color-blind, while of 145,456 officials and other servants em- 
ployed on the 79 railways on July 1, 1886, 100 were entirely and 441 
partially coior-blind, a percentage of 0.57. The methods of testing 
were chiefly the Stilling method (by means of color plates) and the 
Holmgren method (by means of colored woollen threads); but the 
Daae, Cohn, Schmidt, and Rimpler methods were also adopted. In 
16,201 cases the test was repeated, and 505 times did the results differ 
from former results. The officials of German railways who are color- 
blind have been given duties in the discharge of which their incapacity 
can have no ill result, so that there is no danger in their continued em- 
ployment. — New York Evening Post. 





Guose Licutninc my France. — In a note communicated to the 
Academy by the Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, some extraordinary 
events are described which happened in connection with a thunder- 
storm in the neighborhood of Mortrée (Orne) on April 24. A cow was 
being milked in a stable, when the animal suddenly stood on its hind 
legs, jamming its fore feet between the bars of the rack, and at the 
same instant the affrighted peasant saw a ball of fire enter the open 
door, pass between the legs of the cow, and disappear without explo- 
sion and without damage. In the street outside the ground was at the 
same time thickly covered with fragments of a soft, grayish-white min- 
eral substance, varying in size from that of a pea to a walnut. No 
analysis of the substance is given. During the same storm a length of 
150 metres of telegraph wire was destroyed, the wire being broken up in 
numerous short fragments. The discharge entered the telegraph office 
at Mortrée, and passed to earth through the lightning protector with a 
tremendous detenation, but without doing any damage whatever. At 
the same time a portion of the discharge seems to have passed through 
the brick wall of the house, perforating several holes, and hurling a 
quantity of plaster to the other side of the road.— Electrician. 





Wuy Syow Destroys Marsie Sratuary.— The results of the ex- 
amination of snow taken from different places in Munich and its neigh- 
borhood, by Mr. Sendtner, says the Pharmaceutical Journal (London), 
would seem to indicate not only that snow has a considerable faculty 
for absorbing sulphurous acid from the atmosphere, but that the ab- 
sorption goes on continuously for some time. Mr. Sendtner ascertained 
that, on one day when snow fell, sulphurous and sulphuric acids were 
present in it fairly in equal portions, but on the second day almost all 
the sulphurous acid had been ozonized to sulphuric acid. In the vicin- 
ity of chimneys and gas-works the absorption would, of course, be 
greater. This great absorptive power toward sulphurous and sulphuric 
acids is considered of great practical interest as explaining the destruc- 
tive influence of snow upon marble statuary. 











UNEXPECTED sources of demand for everything which enters into build- 
ing and railroad, mill and shop furnishing have been springing up since the 
opening of business in the spring. Allof the great and little industries 
have been rounding themselves up, and in so doing have been developing 
demands of very wide proportions. Railroad managers and the builders 
of new roads continue to lead in the placing of orders for all kinds of sup- 
plies. The locomotive-builders have, since August 1, secured unexpectedly 
large orders, and for first-class passenger engines the prices have been as 
much as ten percent better. The Western agricultural works have ordered 
large quantities of material and machinery. Mining requirements have 
become an important factor in the machinery market, especially for min- 
ing supplies for Lake Superior region. Chicago houses have placed large 
orders for special machinery since the opening of sammer. There has been 
also a very good distribution of Western and Southern orders for castings, 
lathes, belting, mill equipments, besides orders for building-mateérial to fill 
requirements not supplied beyond August. Selling agents for all large 
machinery-makers and manufacturers of all kinds of building-material re- 
port greater activity during this summer than they have ever had. Pipe 
of every kind has been quite active, but within two months capacity has 
over-reached itself, and the renewal of the pipe-makers’ combination in 
September is uncertain. The workers in glass have settled details in 
nearly all branches for the coming year. Merchant steel makers’ productive 
capacity, great as it is, will not be beyond the probable y voce Bridge- 
builders have large orders to place for angles, tees, beams, and channels, 
and the capacity, from present indications, will be barely equal to the 
pressing demands. 

The iron and steel rolling-mills all over the country are doing a remarka- 
bly good summer business, and the blast-furnace output, though as high as 
120,000 tons per week, shows no accumulation. The New England textile 
manufacturers feel more hopeful over stronger prices. Trade combinations 
are maintained, and many influences unite to prevent undue competition. 
The margin of profit in cotton mills will probably improve. The varied 
manufacturing interests of the New England and Middle States have 
everything in their favor. Coaland coke production in Pennsylvania is at 
the normal limits, and is increasing in the two Virginias, while railroad 
companies will expend money liberally to develop rich territory, supply 
better and additional termina! facilities, and develop new markets. he 
lumber trade is we prong A quiet, but large transactions are being arranged 
for in Chicago and the Northwest, bs upon a supposed strengthening of 
prices a little later. The distribution from Western to Eastern points 
throughout the summer has been in keeping with the heavy building de- 
mand. The statistics of the building trades throughout the East show that 
there has been no cessation of activity. There is a demand for house and 
shop room in cities and in suburban and rural localities which encourages 
investments and stimulates enterprise. No one section of the country is 
leading in building enterprise. Work is abundant everywhere, and much 
work for next year is already talked of, such as bank, school and ware- 
house work. The railroads will be heavy buyers of building-material next 
year, and a great deal of elevated railroad and bridge and dock, as well as 
shop work, is to be undertaken. In order to prevent heavy raii importa- 
tions mill prices for standard sections have been reduced to $37 per ton, 
and, if necessary, less will be taken. The monetary situation is satisfactory 
on the surface. The banks have calls for all available, loanable funds. 
There are possibilities of higher prices for accommodation loans. The repe- 
tition of past mistakes is being guarded against. Perhaps too much reli- 
ance is being placed on government assistance to help out in times of trou- 
ble. At our present progress the business interests will certainly stand in 
great need of the friendly watchfulness of the general government. At 
the same time the financial condition of the country is sound. Money is 
abundant. Speculation, pure and simple, is at a low ebb. Cornerers of 
every class are being severely disciplined, and the country is guaranteed 
an abundance of all the elements of health and wealth. Production is 
being steadily expanded, but buyers are still crying, ‘‘ more, more.’’ The fall 
trade is opening up under the most favorable conditions, and so far as the 
sharpest wits of the counting-room and the shop can see, the country is 
moving towards better conditions and a larger trade. 
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